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WASHINGTON AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY’ 


There is a new and lively interest in history. Slowly the 
world comes to a realization that the past governs the present 
in many respects. So men delve to discover the forces which 
have moulded our world, our thought, and our actions. Thus 
the field of history has broadened. No one today would agree 
with Freeman in calling it “ past politics.” It is all human 
experience. Not even political history is political now! The 
economic determinists have studied the economic foundations 
of the constitution. There is a great deal of psychological 
biography being written, and we have even some very inter- 
esting pathological history of important figures in the world’s 
past life. 

Naturally enough, there are the marks of mode and fashion 
upon some of this writing. There used to be a violence in politi- 
cal denunciation during life that was balanced by the maxim 
to speak only good of the dead. Vast quantities of historical 
whitewash were employed. Styles have changed! Our political 
manners have become more urbane, but there is great joy in 
the autopsy to discover feet of clay, in the ransacking of old 
trunks of the departed to find correspondence not intended for 
the official edition of his writings. There is a good deal of 
thumping our heroes to see if they are solid marble or only 
hollow plaster casts. 

Now Washington is up for examination. His biographers 
hitherto have, for the most part, been somewhat awe-struck 
with the task of writing his life, and it is not surprising that 
his place in history should come up for reassessment, or that 
‘realists’ and iconoclasts should take real pleasure in at- 


1 This paper was read on January 17 as the annual address of the 
seventy-eighth annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society. Ed. 
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tempting to demonstrate the plaster character of his sainthood. 
Two new biographies appear almost simultaneously. Both 
have the same purpose — to paint him as a human figure. 

It is a difficult task. Lincoln’s life and personality lend them- 
selves with a certain inevitability to that kind of writing. 
The quality of reflective sadness in his face, the extraordinary 
range of his humor, throw into high relief his human qualities. 
Dignity always serves as a mask. Most of us are not dignified 
in feeling or action, and dignity serves therefore to make a 
sort of screen between us and the motives and impulses of the 
statesman who has it. Washington had great dignity, and it 
has had its effect hitherto upon historians, most of whom had 
some respect for it. Washington, moreover, was in positions 
of authority from his youth up. Holding such positions affected 
his habits of thought and his manner. There was always a 
certain detachment, a kind of impersonality, in his acts and 
decisions, which concealed his emotions and feelings. 

The moment is ripe for a review of his personal contribu- 
tion to the nation — and particularly his relationship to inter- 
national affairs. For at the moment that we are told he was 
no general, that his inner life was “dim,” and that he had 
the foibles and weaknesses that ordinary flesh is heir to, 
another group hails his supposed foreign policy as a revelation 
from Sinai, or, to change the figure, a law of the Medes and 
Persians. 

There can be no question that there is a lively new interest 
in foreign affairs, that foreign policy has again become one 
of the great issues of politics. During most of our history, 
foreign affairs were accounted of slight importance. But as 
a result of the war and its aftermath, the attention of the public 
is again focused on the problem. International affairs do not 
yet attract the interest and attention that were accorded them 
in the early days of the Republic. Then diplomacy was as 
eagerly discussed as later we talked of the tariff, internal im- 
provements, and other topics of domestic concern. The results 
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of Jay’s mission or of Monroe’s negotiation were as anxiously 
awaited as news from a general in the field. Victory or defeat 
in diplomacy elicited as much joy or produced as much gloom 
and criticism as did victory or defeat in military affairs. There 
was no broader path to office, or to defeat for office. From 
Washington to Jackson there were no military men as presidents 
of the United States, but every one, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, kad held the office of 
minister abroad or secretary of state at home, and three of 
them had had experience in both offices. 

The importance of diplomacy at that time and its new interest 
and importance now, make this a favorable moment to review 
Washington's foreign policy. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that the current author, Mr. William E. Woodward, 
in George Washington, the Image and the Man, does not re- 
gard the matter of much importance. In a book of 460 pages, 
twenty-two suffice for his eight years as president. Three 
pages only are devoted to foreign affairs. The Genet episode 
and Jay’s mission are the two events discussed. Genet was a 
fool, but the incident “ revealed a turbulent current of dissatis- 
faction under the smooth surface of affairs.” Jay was an 
Anglomaniac aristocrat, “ completely blinded by the glitter of 
British aristocracy” —a third-rate statesman in a first-class 
position. There is no word of policy or its formation, no inti- 
mation that Washington had done more than make the sort of 
sensible decisions “ any banker ” would make. 

It is worth while to examine candidly Washington’s claims 
to statesmanship on the basis of his work in shaping foreign 
policy. A statesman has been defined as one who deals com- 
petently with current situations, with an eye to the future, 
making use of the instruments which lie ready to his hand. 
He must be an idealist, without being visionary. He must be 
practical without the sacrifice of principle. He must deal with 
the situation as he finds it, but not leave it without giving it 
direction. How does Washington measure up to these tests? 
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The central problems of his administration, from the point 
of view of diplomacy, were to save the West and to release 
the United States from economic and diplomatic dependence 
(amounting almost to servitude) upon European nations. 
Three of the great powers, Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
wished to confine the United States to the territory east of the 
Alleghenies. None of them wished to see this nation realize 
its potentialities and become a vigorous and fully independent 
power. 

France was our formal ally. But the alliance had been the 
fruit of French policy, not of sympathy with the aims of the 
Revolution. The alliance had served the purpose for which 
it was made; Great Britain had been injured. By 1789 there 
was a distinct feeling that the new state might become stronger 
than was good for France. The French hoped to recover 
Louisiana. We must never think of the retrocession from 
Spain to France as mere accident; it was part of a long ma- 
tured policy. That policy, suggested by the whole history 
prior to 1763, involved the union with Louisiana of lands 
between the Mississippi and the Alleghenies. Its realization 
depended upon a weak United States, from which those lands 
might be detached. French hopes in this matter were reflected 
in an instruction to the French minister in Philadelphia in 
1787, when the constitutional convention was sitting. “ His 
Majesty thinks . . . that it is better for France that the 
United States should remain in their present condition, because 
if they achieve the unity of which they are capable, they will 
acquire a strength and a power which they would probably be 
ready to abuse.”” At no time during Washington's administra- 
tions was there any substantial deviation from the policy 
inspired by such hopes and fears. The forms and expressions 
of the policy varied from intrigue to insolence, but the substance 
was always the same. It is true that this fundamental hostility 
to the creation of a strong American nation did not run upon 
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the surface. That made it the more dangerous, the more diffi- 
cult to comprehend and combat. It was not understood by a 
somewhat guileless public which was appreciative of the 
tangible aid rendered by France during the American Revolu- 
tion and enthusiastic over the spread of ideas of liberty 
evidenced by the French Revolution. Washington and _ his 
counselors could not fail to feel the force of popular sentiment 
upon the one side and of French machinations upon the other. 

The attitude of Spain was much simpler. It had had no 
sympathy with the American Revolution, and had not been 
ready to play with fire to the extent France had been. The 
United States had not been able to secure a treaty. Spain had 
endeavored to use French diplomacy to limit the United States 
to the Atlantic slope when the Revolution was won. Holding 
Louisiana, Spain wanted effective control of the land south of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. Holding Florida and the 
mouth of the Mississippi, Spain controlled ingress and egress 
by water to and from the western area — a powerful leverage 
which her officials were eager to exploit. The dispute over 
opening the river, an important boundary controversy, inability 
to come to terms on a treaty of amity and commerce, Spain’s 
fundamental fear and hatred of revolutionary activity and its 
possible effect by example upon her colonies — all these made 
relations strained. The futile negotiations during the previous 
twelve years had embittered the situation by 1789, and Spanish 
intrigues were already afoot in the West. We now know that 
their stupidity guaranteed their failure, though it was not then 
so clear. On the other hand, Spanish procrastination made 
solution a consummation scarcely to be anticipated, however 
devoutly desired. 

Even more serious was the situation with reference to Great 
Britain. The terms of the treaty of peace had been satis- 
factory, but performance left much to be desired. The British 
had promised to evacuate the western posts “with all con- 
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venient speed.”” Yet when Washington took office six years 
later, the British still held the posts with their lucrative trade. 
There was no evidence of any intention to abandon them, and 
four years later, in 1793, an inflammatory utterance of Lord 
Dorchester plainly intimated war and the drawing of a new 
line, with Indian assistance! The establishment of a new post 
at Miami added fresh evidence of a desire to reduce the size 
of the United States. 

Relations were embittered by other failures (not only by 
Great Britain!) to observe the treaties. American dignity and 
pride were injured by the shabby treatment of John Adams 
during his residence in London, and by British neglect to send 
a minister to Philadelphia. More serious yet was the fact that, 
neither country being represented in the other, there was no 
machinery for the solution of pending questions. American 
trade, which was predominantly with England, was protected 
by no commercial treaty and must depend upon British official 
whim. The treasured West Indian trade, an important source 
of wealth in colonial days, lying so temptingly close, yet legally 
so far away, was a source of irritation and loss. Bitterness 
growing from these several difficulties was, during Wash- 
ington’s administration, to be increased by impressment and 
intrigue. 

These three— France, Spain, and Britain—were the 
powers with which Washington must deal. All had a common 
interest in limiting the United States to the area east of the 
Alleghenies. All hoped to keep the United States weak and 
in leading strings. Each expressed by intrigues and insolence 
its contempt for the independence of the nationhood of the 
United States. If they could have worked together toward 
these common purposes even for a relatively brief time, they 
would almost certainly have succeeded. Washington’s task 
was to exploit their mutual bickerings for the preservation of 
the integrity to our boundaries and effective autonomy — to 
slip between them as they quarreled. 
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Such was the problem. What tools lay ready to his hand? 

His own knowledge and experience are a matter of first 
importance. The situation was such that success or failure 
rested with him personally. There was no second choice, if 
he were to fail. And he lacked experience, almost entirely. 
He had not been abroad. He had had little or no contact with 
foreign affairs. He was a soldier and a farmer. Diplomacy 
was not in his line. These things he knew, for he had an ex- 
traordinarily sound estimate both of his own responsibilities 
and of his own deficiencies. He moved, therefore, with great 
care. No reference to foreign affairs appeared in his inaugural 
address, nor did any appear in his first annual message, save 
a request for a contingent fund. No broad policy was an- 
nounced in a public document for nearly four years. 

But he engaged in laborious preparation. With pencil in 
hand he read the whole body of correspondence with foreign 
powers, making notes as he read. Thus he gained first-hand 
knowledge of what had gone before. With great industry he 
prepared himself, and he asked advice which he weighed with 
great care. His approach to the subject was not theoretical, 
but empirical — based upon experiment and experience. 

His second asset was a spirit of nationalism. His career in 
the army and in the constitutional convention had laid the 
foundations for an appreciation of the values of a substantial 
union. The number who had any real grasp of this idea was 
very small. 

Combined with his nationalism was a recognition of the 
vital importance of the West. Washington had a peculiar 
interest in the West. In his youth he had gone to the upper 
waters of the Potomac to do surveying on the great estate of 
Lord Fairfax. There he learned the life of the frontier, caught 
the atmosphere of land speculation and adventure which was 
to affect his own investments and those of thousands of others. 
From that time on he was never without important interests 
in the West. When we first catch a glimpse of him as a strip- 
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ling stepping over the threshold of history, it is in the guise 
of the herald of colonial mastery of the country west of the 
Alleghenies. In October, 1753, he set out to notify the French, 
on behalf of the governor of Virginia, that they must evacuate 
the Ohio Valley. When his clear warning was disregarded, 
war came. It was he who took the offensive against the French 
in 1754, and fired the first shot to dislodge them. His was the 
gesture that opened the decisive struggle between France and 
England for possession, and there, in his Fort Necessity, he 
was compelled to surrender on July 4, 1754. His connection 
with the disastrous expedition of Braddock is one of the 
familiar stories of our history. After.the defeat he undertook 
to protect the wide open frontier. He was called upon “to 
perform . . . impossibilities, that is to protect from the cruel 
incursions of a crafty, savage enemy a line of inhabitants, of 
more than three hundred and fifty miles in extent, with a force 
inadequate to the task.”” When the war was over and the 
French were gone, he secured land claims from veterans of 
the war until he possessed seventy thousand acres in the western 
country. 

The fact is that this youthful patriot and soldier had caught 
the idea of “ manifest destiny.” He was determined that the 
trans-Allegheny region must belong to Virginia. The western 
question played an important part in the framing of the Consti- 
tution. Gouverneur Morris, a leading figure in the convention, 
said that “the Mississippi and the fisheries’’ were the two 
great objects of union. No man in America had a better prac- 
tical grasp upon that problem than Washington. Hot-heads, 
fire eaters, intriguers, and sectionalists made more sound and 
fury; none showed equal sanity and perseverance. When Jay 
was despondent, when Jefferson would wink at intrigue, when 
Hamilton would sacrifice a point for greater financial stability, 
Washington held steadily to his path. Washington’s indus- 
trious caution, his nationalism, and his understanding of the 
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western problem were the three great assets of his knowledge 
and experience. 

The second tool was the government of which he was the 
head. It was no instrument at all when he began. The gov- 
ernment of the Confederation had been feeble at best; it fell 
to pieces as the time came for the new government to be set 
up. The new government was yet to be formed and the pros- 
pect was not wholly reassuring. The Constitution had been 
accepted by a narrow margin after months of dramatic sus- 
pense, and the opposition was not yet convinced of its defeat. 
Two states were still outside the fold, and others had entered 
with conditions which were no less real for not being explicit 
in form. The first years of his administration were marked 
by efforts to bring in the two and to meet the implied con- 
ditions set by others. In short, the new government was not 
known to be permanent. Even at the end of his administration 
he was not confident of the perpetuity of the new government. 
A person or an institution on trial is handicapped in shaping 
policies. 

The agencies through which he must work were the de- 
partment of foreign affairs and the diplomatic service. They 
were sadly inadequate and possessed no sound tradition. The 
Continental Congress had neglected the matter, leaving the 
work to be bandied about from committee to committee. When 
an office was set up, the secretary was given no substantial 
powers, he was a mere clerk. Livingston had resigned as 
secretary of state, and for more than a year the office had been 
closed entirely, and even the files left untouched. Jay made 
the office influential, but it was tinv-— two rooms, only, and 
a clerk or two to assist. The members of the Constitutional 
Convention had shown no appreciation of the importance of 
foreign relations. They made provision for treaties, express- 
ing the expectation that all negotiations would be conducted 
in this country, though in point of fact their prediction was 
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inaccurate, since it was many years before a treaty was ne- 
gotiated in the United States. The Constitutional Convention 
never discussed management of other diplomatic business. 
There is nothing to suggest that the members thought it im- 
portant. 

When Washington took office there was no legal structure. 
John Jay held on, pending the organization of a state depart- 
ment. Congress established it, but thought the secretary would 
not be very busy, so added other duties. There were many 
evidences that it was not expected to be a permanent depart- 
ment! It was important, and its vital importance came to be 
recognized, but not until Washington had set up a more ef- 
fective government. 

The foreign service was yet more slender. In 1789 we had 
only two ministers abroad —in France and in Spain — and 
there were only two European ministers here. Agencies for 
sending full and accurate information about events and policies 
in European courts were not available. There was, therefore, 
nothing approaching adequate machinery for gathering the 
data upon which to found a policy. In the course of Wash- 
ington’s administration the foreign service was expanded and 
the department somewhat developed. But they never became 
reliable sources of information and advice. Jay, who had 
charge until Jefferson arrived, had wide knowledge and ex- 
perience. Jefferson entered upon his duties fresh from long 
activity and observation abroad, the value of which was limited, 
for Washington’s purposes, by the bias he had developed. But 
after Jefferson’s resignation, neither of his successors had ex- 
perience, special knowledge, or first-class ability. 

Washington had other counselors — Vice President Adams, 
Hamilton, Knox, and others. But counsel was extraordinarily 
confused. Jefferson and Hamilton moved in separate spheres 
of thought; they differed not only in details of policy but in 
the very foundations of their political philosophy. 
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Washington’s habit of having other people draft his impor- 
tant papers has led some to the shallow conclusion that these 
men formed his policy. Jefferson wrote the neutrality procla- 
mation — the foundation document of our foreign policy, 
in many respects. Yet anyone who knows the rudiments of 
the history of Washington’s administration is familiar with 
the fact that Washington’s ideas on neutrality and Jefferson’s 
plans were fundamentally divergent. On the other hand, 
Washington was not deflected in his thinking by the sophistry 
of Hamilton’s elaborate argument that the treaty of alliance 
with France was no longer binding because it had been made 
with a royalist government, subsequently overthrown. The 
plain fact is that Washington had, in a singular degree, the 
capacity to take and to use advice without surrendering his 
own judgment. It would be foolish to deny that Hamilton 
had great influence. He was entitled to it, because he was 
responsible for a field which conditioned our freedom of action 
in an important way. It is equally foolish to assert that he 
shaped the policy which Washington followed. A recent presi- 
dent furnishes illustration of the fact that a man may be 
criticised for not taking advice, yet have two or three different 
people lay claim to having done his thinking for him! 

There were certain environmental factors, which conditioned 
Washington’s foreign policy. This point is worthy of especial 
emphasis because all of us have an almost inescapable tendency 
to think of policy as something formed in a vacuum. In point 
of fact, the range of choices is always strictly limited by factors 
not subject to control. 

First and most important of these was the lack of that spirit 
of unity which is the essential element, if a state is to be also 
a nation. Washington was exceedingly sensitive upon this 
point. Evidences of divisive localism were on every hand. 
John Hancock’s mixture of pomposity and absurdity upon the 
occasion of Washington’s visit to Boston was a reflection 
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of a localism that limited national feeling in an important way. 
Sectionalism was so keen as to constitute a denial of a spirit 
of unity. It cropped out at every turn— in the choice of 
president and vice president, in the selection of a site for the 
capital, and in the discussions over western lands, the assump- 
tion of state debts, the tariff, and the bank. 

The depth and importance of the sectionalism are difficult 
for us to appreciate. To Washington the problem was ever 
present. His Farewell Address reflects its importance in the 
attention it receives. He sought to demonstrate the inter- 
dependence of the North and the South, of the West and the 
Atlantic seaboard. To the West he made his especial appeal 
since “it must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of in- 
dispensable outlets for its own productions to the weight, in- 
fluence, and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side 
of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of interest 
as one nation. Any other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether derived from its own separ- 
ate strength or from an apostate and unnatural connection 
with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. . . . 
It is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habit- 
ual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming yourselves 
to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity. . . . Citizens by birth or choice of a 
common country, that country has a right to concentrate your 
affections. The name of American, which belongs to you in 
your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of 
patriotism more than any appellation derived from local dis- 
criminations.”’ 

These opinions were not new — much less were they Hamil- 
ton’s. In 1784 Washington had been in the West and upon 
his return wrote Governor Benjamin Harrison of Virginia 
an account of his trip, and said: “I need not remark to you, 
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Sir . . . how necessary it is to apply the cement of interest 
to bind all parts of the Union together by insoluble bonds, 
especially that part of it which lies immediately west of us, 
with the middle states. For what ties, let me ask, should 
we have upon those people? How entirely unconnected with 
them shall we be . . . if the Spaniards on their right, and 
Great Britain on their left, instead of throwing stumbling 
blocks in their way, as they now do, should hold out lures 
for their trade and alliance! What, when they gain strength 
which will be sooner than most people conceive, (from the 
emigration of foreigners, who will have no particular pre- 
dilection toward us, as well as from the removal of our own 
citizens) will be the consequences of their having formed 
close connections with both or either of those powers in a 
commercial way? It needs not, in my opinion, the gift of 
prophecy to foretell. The Western states (I speak now from 
my own observation) stand, as it were, upon a pivot. The 
touch of a feather would turn them any way.” 

Ample evidence that he read the signs aright can be found 
in the correspondence of Westerners with friends in the East. 
The fact is that the rugged men of the West were innocent 
alike of the laws of nations and of national feeling. If they 
were to survive, the mastery of their fortunes exercised by 
Spanish control of the Mississippi outlet must be broken. 
They cared not a fig about the legality or the means. If the 
United States could open the Mississippi, well and good. If 
another power would achieve that result, they would be ready 
to codperate. Wilkinson, later the head of the American 
army, took a secret oath of allegiance to the Spanish king, 
and accepted a pension. George Rogers Clark, conspicuous 
in the struggle for the Northwest during the Revolution, 
twice accepted a military commission from France, once dur- 
ing Washington’s term, and again during that of John Adams. 
Washington sympathized with these Westerners. Writing 
to Lafayette in 1790 he declared, “free navigation of the 
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Mississippi . . . we must have, and as certainly shall have, 
if we remain a nation.” 

Sectionalism was not the only enemy of nationalism; nor 
was readiness to follow a foreign government rather than 
that of the United States confined to the West. Writing to 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney in 1796, Washington declared, 
“It is a fact too notorious to be denied that the greatest em- 
barrassments under which the administration of this govern- 
ment labors, proceed from the counteraction of people among 
ourselves who are morc “isposed to promote the views of an- 
other nation than to establish a national character of their 
own.” With passionate earnestness Washington pleaded in 
his Farewell Address: “ Against the insidious wiles of for- 
eign influence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens) 
the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake, 
since history and experience prove that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican government.” 

Jefferson, whose nationalism was the product of his own 
presidency, played into the hands of Genét. Monroe, who was 
later to become the sponsor for a highly nationalist doctrine, 
could not catch at all the significance of Washington’s na- 
tionalism during his mission to France. Hamilton, in his 
relations with Hammond, was not as careful of the national 
dignity as he should have been. Randolph’s fatal mistake in 
“ unbosoming ” himself in conferences with the French minis- 
ter furnishes another illustration. Back of leaders with an 
inadequate appreciation of the word “ independence,” with too 
limited a notion of nationalism, was a constituency divided as 
sharply on matters of foreign preference as upon constitution- 
al interpretation. Democratic societies sprang up, “ institut- 
ed,” as Washington said, “ by their father, Genét,” in an effort 
to “shake the government to its foundation.” 

Violence of party feeling illustrated still further the lack 
of nationalist sentiment. The business of the government 
was cartried on in an atmosphere of intense factional bitter- 
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ness. Thomas Paine, author of Common Sense, closed a 
scathing letter to Washington with the statement: “ the world 
will be puzzled to decide whether you are an apostate or an 
imposter; whether you have abandoned good principles, or 
whether you never had any.” 

Whatever Washington did in the field of foreign policy 
was conditioned by this absence of national feeling; he was 
seeking always to develop it and to teach the meaning of real 
independence. 

The second environmental factor which determined his 
policy was the financial situation of the United States. The 
nation was deeply in debt—not in proportion to its total 
wealth but in proportion to available resources and current 
assets. Payments upon the principal of the foreign debt had 
been due to begin in 1787. No payments had been made. 
Interest on various obligations was overdue for periods vary- 
ing from four to six years. Gossip in diplomatic circles in- 
timated that France might seize Rhode Island in lieu of 
payment — just as other naval bases have been seized by great 
powers when weak ones did not meet their obligations. To 
make the situation more difficult, the currency was in chaos. 
Paper money had so depreciated as to be almost valueless. 
Beyond that, there was no revenue system nor any orderly 
method of managing government finance. 

In the face of such a situation, one would hardly expect a 
bold or aggressive policy. Before all else it was necessary 
to build up an economically sound condition. The war of 
the Revolution had dislocated commerce; it had upset the 
fishing industry; it had affected the labor situation adversely ; 
it had diverted industry from its normal channels. Recovery 
from these economic ills was slow. It had to be made in the 
face of unfavorable conditions, which were due at home to 
the weaknesses of the Confederation, and abroad, to the hos- 
tile commercial policies of the mother country. The measures 
which seemed necessary to put the new government upon a 
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sound financial basis ran counter to local prejudices and doc- 
trines. The consequence was rebellion, which at one time 
seemed likely to be of a formidable character. There was no 
surplus energy available for foreign quarrels. 

Washington was not an expert economist. But he was a 
man of sound sense. He knew that a foreign war would pro- 
duce a commercial crisis; it would mean a relapse when the 
patient was on the road to recovery. A severe financial upset 
would be likely to destroy the prestige of the new govern- 
ment and lead to the overthrow of the Constitution. The 
demand which he faced was for joining our French ally in a 
war against England. But the foreign trade of the United 
States was primarily with England. War with England 
would inevitably imperil the whole structure, which had been 
built with such infinite pains. The figure of speech he used 
cannot be improved upon. The United States, he said, was 
in a “ convalescent” state. The idea of convalescence appears 
again and again. Peace and quiet were essential to final and 
full recovery. Progress toward political maturity and econom- 
ic health was along that road alone. Hamilton had empha- 
sized the point in his first report on the public credit, saying, 
“ If the policy of the country be prudent, cautious, and neutral 
towards foreign nations, there is a rational probability that 
war may be avoided long enough to wipe off the debt.” 
Washington himself said upon one occasion that the United 
States, as a neutral debtor, would profit economically by a 
European war. 

The United States was weak not only in finance, but in many 
other ways. In area the United States was much larger than 
European nations, but not all the area was effectively con- 
trolled, and still less was occupied or developed. Its very size 
was a source of weakness because of the absence of means of 
communication and defense, and the meager facilities for 
public information. The population was slightly less than 
iour millions, a fifth of the number being Negroes. This was 
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to be compared with France’s twenty-five millions, Spain's 
eleven millions, and Britain’s nine millions. In manufactures 
the country was scarcely started upon its career, its manu- 
factured products having an annual value of only twenty mil- 
lion dollars. Its commerce in 1790 totaled only forty-three 
million dollars, that of England being ten times as great. 
The army and navy were both in what was substantially a con- 
dition of total eclipse. Washington, peaceful as his policy 
was, besought Congress earnestly for provision for a reason- 
able army and navy. He used correct words in speaking of 
“our infant situation” and “our half-fledged reputation.” 

There is yet one more environmental fact of first-class im- 
portance —the geographical position of the United States. 
This nation was the first extra-European state connected with 
the European system. One might make an exception in favor 
of the Barbary States, but they ranked rather as international 
pests than as international forces. From the point of view 
of international relations, Europe was the world. Asia was 
outside the field of politics. China, Japan, and Korea were 
all sealed. The rivalry of France and Britain in India was 
after all a European colonial question. South America was 
unborn as a body politic; it was still absolutely in the hands of 
Spain and Portugal. Four-fifths of North America was in a 
colonial status. Consequently, it is exact to say that outside 
Europe, there were no directing forces in international life. 
Whatever of policy there was sprang from Europe. 

Europe had used America as a makeweight in the balance 
of power for a century and a half. Europe’s wars cast their 
long shadows across the Atlantic. They had, in the wilder- 
ness, their counterparts to the battles on the fields of Europe. 
The last and greatest of the colonial wars had, indeed, been 
kindled by a shot in the woods. Possessing all of South and 
Central America, and a vast preponderance of North America, 
Europe naturally expected to continue to use America as a 
pawn in its chessboard diplomacy. That, indeed, had been a 
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fundamental motive of France in its support of the American 
Revolution. It was a fresh move to redress the balance of 
power, to take from England something comparable to what 
had been taken from France in 1763, and to give to French 
interests in the New World badly needed support. 

Was America to play this role, so marked out? One point 
was certain. No rival system could be set up. The materials 
were wanting. The choice was to join Europe or go it alone! 
Tradition and the colonial frame of mind were both on the 
side of joining Europe. There were no precedents for any 
other policy. But the inferences from distance were inescap- 
able. 

It is difficult to realize how dependent we have become upon 
modern means of communication and how far away Europe 
really was in Washington’s day. It took more than four weeks 
tc make the trip under reasonably favorable conditions. Upon 
one occasion, it took from October 18 to January 22 for an 
important letter to go from Washington, in New York, to 
Gouverneur Morris, in Paris. 

The very obvious relation of this fact to American interna- 
tional relations was not first discovered by Washington, but 
in the Farewell Address he discussed it with convincing logic. 
“ Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies ” into which we shall be drawn if we 
create artificial ties. ‘“‘Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a different course. . . . Why 
forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation?” 

Such, then, was the diplomatic situation — disputes with 
three nations, all interested in the limitation of the growth 
and power of the United States. Such were the tools — 
Washington’s own character and ability; a government new, 
untried; a foreign office and diplomatic service small and ill 
equipped; counselors divided in judgment. Such were the 
environmental factors — lack of nationhood, financial insta- 
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bility, smallness and weakness, and a geographical situation 
without precedent. 

When Washington took charge, substantial progress had 
been made only in the matter of commercial policy. Models 
had been set which were to have great infiuence upon the 
framing of later commercial treaties. But in meeting current 
situations achievement was meager. The diplomacy of the 
Revolution had been able and effective. Post-revolutionary 
problems were new, and the Confederation had not faced 
them. No foreign policy had been adopted. 

The cornerstone of Washington’s policy was peace —a 
period when we could recover from “ our convalescent state.” 
“With me,” he said, “a predominant motive has been to en- 
deavor to give time to our country to settle and mature its 
yet recent institutions, and to progress without interruption 
to that degree of strength and consistency which is necessary 
to give it, humanly speaking, command of its own destinies.” 
Peace alone would give opportunity for the restoration of 
credit; peace alone would give American commerce oppor- 
tunity to find markets; peace alone would give opportunity to 
organize the new government, meet the conditions of its exist- 
ence, and make its authority felt. No one recognized more 
fully than Washington the justice of John Adam’s remark, 
“ The people of the United States would not willingly support 
a war, and the present government has not the strength to com- 
mand, nor enough of the general confidence of the nation to 
draw the men and money necessary until the grounds, causes, 
and necessity of it should be generally known and universally 
approved.” The party situation made any such persuaded 
unanimity an utterly impracticable ideal. The propagandist 
efforts of the French ministers to drive a wedge between the 
people of the United States and their government came peril- 
ously close to success. Only during peace could Washington 
hope to create the loyalty among the people toward their own 
chosen representatives which would make for national action. 
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Neutrality was the corollary of peace. The nations with 
which our relations were most intimate and most difficult went 
to war with each other. We were bound to France by a treaty 
of alliance. The forces of diplomacy, of intrigue, and of 
party politics were all at work to destroy peace. There must be 
some positive platform. Neutrality furnished it. It was 
probably fortunate for Washington that the matter came to an 
issue in 1790, over the Nootka Sound affair, where France was 
not deeply involved, as that deflecting element was absent. 
Neutrality is both difficult and inglorious —it required great 
courage and firmness to pursue it. Madison called the neu- 
trality policy “a most unfortunate error. . . . It will be a 
millstone which would sink any other character.” Jefferson 
defended it officially ; privately he branded it as an act of pusil- 
lanimity. Yet an authority in international law, usually an 
unfriendly critic of American actions, has said, “ The policy 
of the United States in 1793 constitutes an epoch in the de- 


velopment of the usages of neutrality. . . . It represented by 
far the most advanced existing opinions as to what those 
obligations were. ... In the main. . . it is identical with 


the standard of conduct which is now adopted by the com- 
munity of nations.” 

The inevitable concomitant of peace and neutrality was 
isolation. The policy of isolation rested upon geographic facts 
—the fact of distance, and the fact that we alone of all the 
nations were distant. It rested, in the second place, upon the 
fact that all the nations with whom we had connections of im- 
portance were involved in the war. We could not act in close 
harmony with anyone without destroying our peace and jeop- 
ardizing the whole principle of neutrality. Isolation, more- 
over, was calculated to cut all ties between American parties 
and Europe. The abnormal condition of European affairs 
during the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars neu- 
tralized this effect somewhat. But in the long run the policy 
of isolation did make its contribution to the overwhelmingly 
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domestic character of American politics. It was not alone 
responsible, of course, but its contribution to that result was 
very significant. 

Peace, neutrality, isolation — three phases of a policy funda- 
mental to national health during the first half century of our 
existence! Every deviation brought heavy penalties in the 
years to come. 

What is more, Washington’s policy of peace showed in it 
a constructive element, looking to the far future as well as to 
the solution of immediate problems. The Jay treaty was the 
first instrument negotiated after the Constitution went into 
effect. It reéstablished in the family of nations the practice of 
arbitration for the settlement of irritating questions which 
might produce war. The experiment there tried has been fruit- 
ful, not only for the peace of the United States and of the two 
Americas, but for the peace of the whole world. Washington 
established the United States as the leader in a policy which 
has had fruitful results everywhere. 

The second main object of policy was to free the West 
from the grip of Britain in the north and the throttling control 
of Spain at the south. This, with peace, was the essential 
condition for the achievement of the perfect independence of 
the United States. Jay’s treaty secured the Northwest, and 
it kept the peace. It was not all Washington desired, nor all 
he had hoped. Perhaps Jay could and should have secured 
more. The treaty has well been called “ the hard terms of an 
unforgiving mother.” Washington was clear-eyed enough to 
see that it secured the two essentials. Woodward says that 
“the uproar over the treaty was terrific’ and that Washing- 
ton’s “ popularity went to its lowest mark.”’ But he misses 
any meaning in the situation when he says “ Washington had 
to put it through the Senate, or at least he thought so.” It 
deflected the tide toward war, with all that meant to the finan- 
cial and political stability of the new government, and it 
secured the West. John Adams, when he settled the naval 
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war with France, wanted it put on his tombstone that he took 
the responsibility for peace with France in 1800. He was 
justified in the thought. Washington took much more respon- 
sibility in the matter of the Jay treaty. The event proved his 
wisdom. Tactics other than patient diplomacy might have 
secured the West, but only at the cost of economic and political 
upheavals which might have made the prize valueless when 
won. His method made it of infinite value. 

So with Spain. The temptation was all to sweep away the 
feeble and annoying neighbor, to utilize the French intrigue, 
to wink at filibusters. Spanish diplomacy was maddening in 
its delays, its insolence, its tergiversations, its intrigues. 
Patience and persistence, readiness to utilize diplomatic oppor- 
tunity when it came, made possible the Pinckney treaty of 
1795. The Jay treaty had indirect fruits of great value in this 
connection, which have been too little appreciated. Virtually 
without cost, substantial results were obtained — the opening 
of the Mississippi, and the preservation of peace. It was the 
essential factor in securing the loyalty of the West to the 
Union. The West was indispensable to the strength and per- 
manence of the nation. The opening of the Mississippi meant 
that in due time the temptations to join in foreign intrigue 
would be withdrawn. The foundation of secessionist feeling 
was destroyed. It is true that the difficulty was not entirely 
solved by the treaty of 1795. But it was put in the way of 
solution. Even more important, it gained time. For time 
was of the essence of the problem. Time was playing entirely 
upon the side of the new nation. Every passing year meant a 
government better organized, better financed, a people more 
numerous, more strategically located — better able to cope 
with Spain if the matter ever should come to the arbitrament 
of force. 

Washington had freed the United States from a position of 
international servitude. The Declaration of Independence had 
used the proud words “free and independent.” The treaty 
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of peace with Great Britain of 1783 specifically acknowledged 
the United States to be “ free, sovereign and independent.” 
But Britain did not treat the new nation so for many years. 
By the end of Washington’s administration great progress had 
been made in that direction. The treaty of alliance with France 
in 1778 had as its “ essential and direct ends . . . to maintain 
effectually the liberty, sovereignty, and independence, absolute 
and unlimited, of the United States.” Yet Washington had 
come to grips with the French minister for failure to recognize 
those facts. By 1797 it was evident that the United States 
was not a French protectorate or sphere of interest — no tail 
to the French diplomatic kite. 

Not only had Washington achieved much in the establish- 
ment of policy — his diplomacy left things in reasonably im- 
proved conditions with Britain and Spain. The old issues 
were put in train for settlement. New ones growing out of 
the great European struggle were not simply to be pyramided 
upon the old. With France success was slighter. The violent 
and propagandist character of the French government, its 
recklessness of the forms and obligations of international 
intercourse were a formidable obstacle to good relations. The 
successive French ministers were impossible persons, who 
meddled in domestic affairs. Nor was Washington well served 
by his ministers in France. Morris leaned too far in the direc- 
tion of the monarch, Monroe too far toward the Revolution. 
Neither maintained his balance and detachment amid the furi- 
ous political storms that beat about them. 

I cannot help pausing to remark upon the irony of a situa- 
tion which associates the complete assertion of a distinctively 
American attitude toward the diplomacy of Europe — the 
Monroe Doctrine — with the name of a man whom Washing- 
ton had had to reprimand and recall for failure to sense the 
first principles of Americanism, and who at that time, and for 
that reason, bitterly assailed Washington and all his works. 
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There is another ironic circumstance equally pertinent to 
the discussion. Jefferson left Washington’s administration 
and denounced him, yet his own announcement of policy in 
his inaugural, “‘ peace, commerce, honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none,” has become in popu- 
lar parlance the epitome of Washington’s own policy. And 
Jefferson’s conspicuous service in the field of foreign affairs 
was the acquisition of the Farther West, the Louisana Pur- 
chase, which rounded out the West that Washington had 
saved and secured, and which made forever impracticable the 
French dream of the recovery of a Mississippi empire. 

In the truest sense, Washington was willing to play for the 
verdict of history. It is a remarkable evidence that he was a 
leader, and a singular triumph, that Jefferson should be com- 
pelled to take Washington’s essential ideals as his own, to 
epitomize and complete his policy, and that the ultimate ver- 
dict, a generation later, should come from the pen of James 
Monroe! 

Henry M. Wriston 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD ST. PETER’S AND 
EARLY ST. PAUL 


Who the settlers of the Grand Marais, of the old Fort Snell- 
ing reservation, and of other points in the vicinity of St. Paul 
before the founding of the city in 1840 and 1841 actually 
were, is known today only in part." Many picturesque figures 
of that day have silently melted into oblivion, leaving few 
traces behind them. Since it was from these settlers, known 
and unknown, that the nucleus of the population of the St. 
Paul of 1840 and the years immediately following was formed, 
historical sidelights on these pioneers are piquantly interesting 
as well as important in the early history of Minnesota. One 
of these sidelights, enchanting and vivid, is reflected in the 
records of the pioneer missionary trip of Bishop Mathias 
Loras of Dubuque to St. Peter’s in 1839. 

In that year, the portion of the present state of Minnesota 
which lies west of the Mississippi was part of Iowa Territory. 
It was also part of the diocese of Dubuque, then but recently 
established. This diocese was immense as it originally stood; 
it reached northward from the northern line of Missouri to 
the boundary of British America, and westward from the 
Mississippi River to the Missouri.’ It included what is now 
the state of Iowa, most of Minnesota, and large portions of 
North and South Dakota. Save one other, this diocese con- 
tained the largest number of Indians, about thirty thousand.* 
Zealous for the conversion of these aborigines and desiring to 
view the northern parts of his far-flung province, the Right 
Reverend Mathias Loras, the first bishop of “ Du Buque ” as 

1 Pig’s Eye Lake was known as the Grand Marais by the French 
traders and voyageurs. It is located on the Mississippi bottomland about 
two miles southeast of Dayton’s Bluff, St. Paul. Warren Upham, Minne- 
sota Geographic Names, 442 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 17). 

2 The new Dubuque diocese was created by the Holy See in 1837. 

3 Louis de Cailly, Memoirs of Bishop Loras, 96 (New York, 1897). 
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he spelled it, made a visit in 1839 to the vicinity of the govern- 
ment fort established twenty years earlier where the Minnesota 
River empties into the Mississippi. 

In his zealous enthusiasm Loras had evidently spoken pub- 
licly of his plans for this trip, for a Dubuque correspondent 
wrote to a Cincinnati paper in that year: “The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop intends to visit the more northwesterly parts of his 
diocese, namely St. Peter’s, where a great number of French 
and other Catholic families have settled. From there he will 
make an excursion into the wilderness, where the Indians are 
located in different places, for the most part Siouxes, who for 
some time have expressed the desire to have amongst them a 
Catholic clergyman. We hope consequently to receive detailed 
reports in the near future concerning these latter missions.” 
The correspondent later sent a detailed account of this visit, in 
which appeared these two paragraphs: 


At the junction of the St. Peter’s and Mississippi rivers, — 45 
degrees northern latitude, and about 2100 miles from New Or- 
leans — the Americans erected recently a splendid fortress for the 
protection of the Indian tribes which roam about these localities. 
The Bishop of Dubuque believing that there might be Catholic 
families at that point, made a voyage up there toward the end of 
last June. To his great astonishment he found there not far from 
the fort 185 families, consisting mostly of Indians or French. No 
pen can describe the joy which this apparently lost flock of the 
Church manifested, when its members saw this bishop in their 
midst, since up to this time no priest much less a bishop had 
advanced up to them. The messengers of heaven now began their 
course of instruction, which continued for weeks, to prepare the 
people for the reception of the holy sacraments. 56 children, in 
addition many adults, whites and reds, received baptism.* 


Bishop Loras’ version softens the exaggerations of this 
newspaper account : 


I left Dubuque on the 23d of June, on board a large and magnifi- 
cent steam vessel, and was accompanied by the Abbé Pela- 


4 Wahrheits-Freund (Cincinnati), July 11, September 5, 1839. A file 
of this paper is in the library of St. John’s University at Collegeville, 
Minnesota. 
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mourgues and a young man, who served us as interpreter with 
the Sioux. After a successful voyage of some days along the 
superb Mississippi and the beautiful lake Pepin, we reached St. 
Peter’s. . . . Our arrival was a cause of great joy to the Catho- 
lics, who had never before seen a Priest or Bishop in these remote 
regions ; they manifested a great desire to assist at divine worship, 
and to approach the Sacraments of the Church. . . . The Catho- 
lics of St. Peter’s amounted to one hundred and eighty-five, fifty- 
six of whom we baptized, administered confirmation to eight, com- 
munion to thirty-three adults, and gave the nuptial benediction to 
four couple.® 

The name “St. Peter’s” is a familiar one to historians. 
Before Fort Snelling was established the Minnesota River was 
known to the French voyageurs as the St. Pierre. This was 
later changed to St. Peter’s by the Americans. The fort itself, 
the trading post across the river from it, and the Indian agency 
were collectively termed St. Peter’s. In the year 1852, how- 
ever, Congress ordered that the name Minnesota be used in all 
public documents mentioning the river; this was the Indian 
name of the stream.° To Bishop Loras and people of his day 
it was known only as St. Peter’s. The bishop and his two 
companions stopped at the fort. 

This brings one to the question: who and what were these 
185 Catholics, gathered at this distant point, in the very year 
before the founding of St. Paul? It was the opinion of Father 
Ravoux, the celebrated Indian missionary, that these people 
were probably traders who had settled around St. Peter’s, 
farmers on the reservation, a few soldiers of the garrison, and 
some traders and coureurs de bois from scattered points in 
the Northwest who had been brought to St. Peter’s by business 


5 Bishop Loras to his sister, July 26, 1839, in Annals of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, 3: 339 (September, 1840). Volumes 3, 5, and 8 of this 
quarterly publication, made up of “letters from the bishops and mission- 
aries employed in the missions of the Old and New World,” and issued 
at Dublin, Ireland, in 1840, 1842, and 1845, are in the library of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. 

6 Marcus L. Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 1819-1858, 206 (Iowa City, 
Iowa, 1918). 
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interests about this time.” This conjecture is in part supported 
by a statement that “the immigrants [around St. Peter's] 
were from the north, all from the Hudson Bay Territory, 
from which they had been driven by high water.” Several 
writers seem to have believed that practically all had come 
from the Selkirk colony on the Red River.*® 

At last an illuminating ray of information is thrown on 
this period which dispels to a considerable extent the haze in 
which time and oblivion had enveloped the identities of these 
pioneers. When Bishop Loras returned to Dubuque he trans- 
ferred to the archives of his little stone cathedral the list of 
the names of those he had baptized. And the list also includes 
the names of the parents of those baptized, as well as of their 
godfathers and godmothers. Another special list enumerates 
the names of those confirmed. There these names have lain 
for nearly a century, hundreds of miles distant from old St. 
Peter’s and modern St. Paul, apparently unrecognized and 
forgotten. These records, written by the bishop’s own pen, 
have hitherto been little consulted and never have been pub- 
lished.° Through them it is possible to learn the names of a 


7 John Ireland, St. Paul in 1841. St. Paul in 1891, 2 (N. p., n. d.). 
This pamphlet of eight pages, made up of extracts from a lecture delivered 
on November 1, 1891, in the St. Paul Cathedral in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the first St. Paul church, was 
specially printed for insertion in Augustin Ravoux, Reminiscences, Memoirs 
and Lectures (St. Paul, 1890), and appears between pages 86 and 87 of 
that work. 

6 Edward D. Neill, History of Minnesota: From the Earliest French 
Explorations to the Present Time, 390 n. (fourth edition, Minneapolis, 
1882) ; J. Fletcher Williams, A History of the City of Saint Paul, and of 
the County of Ramsey, 42 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 4). Neill 
states that “the Swiss had opened farms on and near St. Paul, and 
should be recognized as the first actual settlers.” But of all those on 
Bishop Loras’ list (see post, p. 32-37) whose origins can be traced, only 
cne or two are Swiss. 

9 The original records made by Bishop Loras now form part of the 
Baptismal Register of St. Raphael Cathedral, Dubuque, Iowa. In 10914 
the Reverend John F. Kempker made copies of portions of the register 
for the St. Paul Catholic Historical Society. These later were borrowed 
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majority of the 185 Catholics who were at St. Peter’s in 1839. 
Practically all the names are French, though two or three, like 
Quinn and Graham, are Gaelic. Stately patronymics of old 
France stand out in the bishop’s peculiar writing on the time- 
colored pages: Jean Baptiste Latourelle, Olivier Rossico, 
Louis Brunelle, Amable Morin; and the names of some of the 
women are redolent of the fleur-de-lis and cathedral incense: 
Julie Ducharme, Geneviéve Cardinal, Josephine Beaulieu, 
Isabel Madelaine. Interesting are the records of Marguerite 
Leclaire, daughter of Michel Leclaire and a Sioux woman, 
his wife; Marguerite Metivier, daughter of Mr. Metivier and 
a Sioux woman; Francoise Marie Boucher, twenty-three years 
of age, daughter of N. Boucher and “a Chippeway from the 
Lake Superior”; and Angelique Martin, daughter of Louis 
Martin and Ouanino, a Sioux woman. 
_ Twenty-four persons were baptized by Bishop Loras on 
June 28, 1839; on the following day Father Anthon Pela- 
mourgues gave the rites to eleven more; one week later, on 
July 5, Bishop Loras baptized eleven; and on July 8, six. 
These baptisms occurred at St. Peter’s. On July 9 at 
St. Croix, — probably near the mouth of the St. Croix River, — 
the bishop christened four half-breed children and a Sioux 
boy. This makes a total of fifty-seven, although in the letter 
above quoted, Bishop Loras gives the number as fifty-six, and 
this is the figure subsequent accounts have always mentioned. 
What a picturesque tableau must have struck the eyes of 
the “ Bishop of Du Buque ” on these occasions! There in that 
open cathedral, whose pillars were the tall trees of the forest 
primeval, whose vaulted ceiling was the azure sky peeping 
through the interlacings of the fragrant branches, stood 
Mathias Loras, in whose veins flowed the blood of the old 
French aristocracy. His father, two uncles, — one of them 
mayor of St. Cyr, — and two aunts had gone to the guillotine 


by the Minnesota Historical Society and typewritten copies were made 
for its files. 
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in Lyons in 1793 during the French Revolution. Round about 
him the bishop saw trappers from the far-away West and bois 
brilés from the Red River dressed in deer skins trimmed with 
other furs, traders from Prairie du Chien, soldiers from the 
army post, and women attired in animal skins and homespuns. 
Deeper back in the checkered shadow and sunlight of the 
forest, peered the Indians. On the first two days of baptism, 
the Sioux and Chippewa, who had met for a peace parley at 
Fort Snelling, may have been present; later in all probability 
the Sioux alone were there, exhibiting the bleeding scalps of 
many Chippewa, with whom in the interval they had quarreled 
and fought.*° They may be pictured gazing with curiosity at 
the “ China-sapas”—the black gowns; the middle-aged 
bishop, and the youthful abbé, in surplice and stole, the one 
with crucifix and ritual in his hands, the other with the water 
and oils of baptism. 

The bishop's list of those baptized, of their parents, and of 
their godparents follows. Each entry is carefully written out, 
and all are similar in form to the first one given below. 


Baptizep AT St. PeTer’s, JUNE 28, 1839, By BisHop Loras 


1. “In the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
& thirtynine, & on the twentyeighth day of June, I, the under- 
signed Bishop of Du Buque, certify that I have baptized at 
St. Peter, according to the holy rites of the Catholic church, 
Francoise Marie Boucher, born the 17th day of May, in the 
year 1806, daughter of N. Boucher & of a Chippeway from 
the Lake Superior. Stood godfather Peter Quin & godmother 
Louise Quin. In faith whereof I have signed. 

MarTuias, BisHop or Du BugQueE.” 

2. Pierre Massy, born May 17, 1839. Parents: Louis 
Massy and Francoise Marie Boucher. Godparents: Peter 
Boucher, Geneviéve Charret. 


10De Cailly, Bishop Loras, 5-8; extracts from a letter of Bishop 
Loras written in July, 1839, in Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, 
3: 343-345. 
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3. Samuel Quin, born March 5, 1839. Parents: Peter 
Quin and Louise Boucher Quin. Godparents: Louis Massy, 
Francoise Marie B. Massy. 

4. Severe Paul Réché, born March 13, 1838. Parents: 
Joseph Réché and Suzanne, his wife. Godparents: Peter 
Boucher, Francoise Meirot. 

5. Peter Réché, born September 11, 1833 (?).** Parents: 
Joseph and Suzanne Réché. Godparents: Louis Massy, Fran- 
coise Massy. 

6. Marguerite Réché, born May, 1833 (?). Parents: Joseph 
and Suzanne Réché. Godparents: Mr. and Mrs. Dejarlat. 

7. Charles Réeché, born 1831. Parents: Joseph and Suzanne 
Réché. Godparents: Jean Baptiste Latourelle, Louise Quin. 

8. Alexis Brunelle, born August 1, 1838. Parents: Louis 
Brunelle and Angelique Cotty. Godparents: Jean B. Latour- 
elle, Louise Quin. 

g. Francoise Brunelle, born February 28, 1835. Parents: 
Louis Brunelle and Angelique Cotty, his wife. Godparents: 
Louis Massy, Louise Quin. 

10. Peter Brunelle, born May 13, 1833. Parents: Louis 
Brunelle and Angelique Cotty. Godparents: Peter Boucher, 
Francoise Boucher. 

11. Paul Brunelle, born September 13, 1836. Parents: 
Louis Brunelle and Angelique Cotty. Godparents: Paul 
Prévot and Francoise Boutinot. 

12. Isabel Madelaine, born February, 1838. Parents: N. 
Madelaine and Geneviéve Madelaine, his wife. Godparents: 
Louis Massy, Louise Quin. 

13. Angelique Prévot, born December 13, 1836. Parents: 
Paul and Margaret Prévot. Godparents: Louis Brunelle, 
Louise Quin. 

14. Francoise Prévot, born March 12, 1839. Parents: Paul 
and Margaret Prévot. Godparents: Louis and Mrs. Massy. 


11 Question marks in parentheses have been placed after those dates 
of births the accuracy of which appears to be doubtful. 
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15. Scholastique Cray, born January 13, 1834. Parents: 
Olivier Cray and Sarah Mary Graham. Godparents: Mr. and 
Mrs. Massy. 

16. David Cray, born March 15, 1836. Parents: Olivier 
Cray and Sarah Mary Graham. Godparents: Thomas Leblanc 
and Suzanne Réché. 

17. Isabelle Cray, born February 5, 1838. Parents: Olivier 
Cray and Sarah Mary Graham. Godparents: Joseph Réché, 
Mrs. Massy. 

18. Louise Cray, born July 16, 1832. Parents: Olivier Cray 
and Sarah Mary Graham. Godparents: Mr. and Mrs. Quin. 

19. Peter Dejarlat, born September 20, 1832. Parents: 
Louis Dejarlat and Francoise D., his wife. Godparents: 
Joseph and Suzanne Réché. 

20. Rosyle Dejarlat, born September 17, 1834. Parents: 
Louis Dejarlat and Francoise Dejarlat. Godparents: Paul 
Prévot, Geneviéve Cardinal. 

21. David Dejarlat, born May 11, 1836 (?). Parents: 
Louis and Francoise Dejarlat. Godparents: Louis and Fran- 
coise Massy. 

22. Josette Dejarlat, born February 2, 1836 (?). Parents: 
Louis and Francoise Dejarlat. Godparents: Peter and Louise 
Quin. 

23. Peter Rondeau, born June 29, 1838. Parents: Joseph 
Rondeau and Josephine Beaulieu Rondeau. Godparents: Bap- 
tiste Cornic, Julie Ducharme. 

24. Louise Brissette, born June 29, 1838. Parents: Joseph 
Brissette and Sophie Leblanc Brissette. Godparents: Benja- 
min Dionn, Geneviéve Choret. 


BaptTizep AT St. PETER’s, JUNE 29, 1839, BY ABBE 
PELAMOURGUES 


25. Joseph Papin, born May 5, 1834. Parents: Antoine 
and Marie Ann Papin. Godparents: Joseph Rondeau, Jose- 
phine Beaulieu. 
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26. Olivier Papin, born January 29, 1836. Parents: An- 
toine and Marie Ann Papin. Godparents: Olivier Rossico, 
Marie Papin. 

27. Peter Papin, born January 5, 1838. Parents: Antoine 
and Marie Ann Papin. Godparents: Olivier Rossico, Marie 
Papin. 

28. Baptiste Scott, born October 5, 1838 (?). Parents: 
Scott Campbell and Marguerite Menager Campbell. God- 
parents: Antoine Papin, Emilié Papin. 

29. John Scott, born March 18, 1834. Parents: Scott 
Campbell and Marguerite Menager Campbell. Godparents : 
Louis Menager, Charlotte Freniére. 

30. Marguerite Scott, born February 20, 1838 (?). Par- 
ents: Scott Campbell and Marguerite Menager Campbell. 
Godparents: Louis Menager, Louise Quin. 

31. William Rossico, born February 24, 1838. Parents: 
Olivier Rossico and Madelaine Campbell Rossico. Godpar- 
ents: Louis Menager, Henriette Campbell. 

32. Charles Landry, born August 27, 1837. Parents: 
Charles Landry and Marie Papin Landry. Godparents: 
Antoine and Geneviéve Papin. 

33. Julie Martin, born March 15, 1839. Parents: Louis 
Martin and Ouanino, Sioux woman. Godparents: Baptiste 
Crédite, Julie Ducharme. 

34. Marie Martin, August, 1835. Parents: Louis Martin 
and Ouinano, Sioux woman. Godparents: Baptiste Crédite, 
Julie Ducharme. 

35. Angelique Martin, born February 16, 1834. Parents: 
Louis Martin and Ouinano, Sioux woman. Godparents: 
Edmond Brisset, Charlotte Latourelle. 


BapTizeD AT St. PETER’s, JULY 5, 1839, By BisHop Loras 


36. William Quin, born November 5, 1838. Parents: 
Peter and Louisa Quin. Godparents: Louis Massy, Emilié 
Hooe. 
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37. Marguerite Quin, born October 13, 1836. Parents: 
Peter and Louisa Quin. Godparents: Louis and Francoise 
Dejarlat. 

38. Hyppolite Scott, born 1828. Parents: Scott Campbell 
and Marguerite Menager Campbell. Godparents: Louis 
Massy, Louisa Quin. 

39. Mathias Scott, born Parents: Scott Campbell 
and Marguerite Menager Campbell. Godparents: Antoine 
Papin, Mrs. Réché. 

40. Joseph Scott, born 1836. Parents: Scott Campbell 
and Marguerite Menager Campbell. Godparents: Antoine 
Papin, Mrs. Réché. 

41. Henriette Scott, born 1824. Parents: Scott Campbell 
and Marguerite Menager Campbell. Godparents: Thomas 
Leblanc, Emilié Hooe. 

42. Marguerite Menager Scott, born 1807. In the tribe 
of the Sioux. Godparents: Louis Massy, Emilié Hooe. 

43. Alexander Graham, born October 15, 1821. Parents: 
Dom. Etienne Graham and Mrs. N., his wife. Godparents: 
Louis and Francoise Dejarlat. 

44. Sara Marie Graham, “28 years of age.’ Parents: 
Dom. Etienne Graham and his wife. Godparents: Louis and 
N. Massy. 

45. Angelique Brunelle, born 1794. “ Married to Louis 
3runelle.”” Godparents: Mr. and Mrs. Dejarlet. 

46. Emilié Dejarlat, born June 12, 1837. Parents: Mr. and 
Mrs. Dejarlat. Godparents: Louis Dejarlat, Suzanne Réché. 





BApTizED AT St. PETER’S, JULY 8, 1839, By Bishop Loras 


47. Marguerite Leclaire, born November 7, 1836. Parents: 
Michel Leclaire and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godparents: 
Baptiste Latourelle and his wife. 

48. Edward Leclaire, born June 30, 1835. Parents: Michel 
Leclaire and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godparents: Edward 
Leclaire, Julie Ducharme. 
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49. William Leclaire, born August 12, 1834. Parents: 
Michel Leclaire, and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godparents: 
Edward Leclaire, Julie Ducharme. 

50. Baptiste Leclaire, born January 12, 1830. Parents: 
Michel Leclaire and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godparents: 
Edward Leclaire, Charlotte Latourelle. 

51. Sophie Leclaire, born May 8, 1828. Parents: Michel 
Leclaire and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godparents: Bap- 
tiste and Charlotte Latourelle. 

52. Marguerite Metivier, born May 13, 1829. Parents: 
Mr. Metivier and a Sioux woman. Godparents: Peter Vas- 
seur, Julie Ducharme. 


Baptizep at St. Croix, JULY 9, 1839, By BisHor Loras 


53. Sophie Monjeau, born 1831. Parents: Joseph Monjeau 
and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godfather: Amable Morin. 

54. Antoine Monjeau, born 1834. Parents: Joseph Monjeau 
and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godfather: Amable Morin. 

55. Jean Baptiste Monjeau, born 1837. Parents: Joseph 
Monjeau and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godfather: Amable 
Morin. 

56. Edward Monjeau, born March 15, 1839. Parents: 
Joseph Monjeau and a Sioux woman, his wife. Godfather: 
Amable Morin. 

57. Joseph, a Sioux. Born 
woman.” Godfather: Amable Morin. 


* The son of a Sioux 





CONFIRMED AT St. PETER’s, JULY 7, 1839, By Bishop Loras 


Louis Dejarlat Louise King 

Mary Ann Sibley Henriette Scott 
Marguerite Scott Louis Massy 

Francoise Massy Charles Alexis Bouiderot 


These lists make it possible to correct some of the critics 
of Bishop Loras. One writer states that Bishop Loras’ 
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‘ 


figure of 185 Catholics at St. Peter’s “was probably far in 
excess of the number of actual residents”; another declares 
that “ This estimate must have been based largely upon hear- 
say, and it is probably too high.” That it was neither too high 
nor based on hearsay is clear, for the names of more than a 
hundred individuals are mentioned in the bishop’s lists. Fur- 
thermore, as early as 1837 a census of the “ white inhabi- 
tants in the vicinity of the fort ” was taken by an army officer, 
Lieutenant E. K. Smith, who found a “ total of 157 souls in 
no way connected with the military” living there.’ This 
number undoubtedly increased somewhat in two years. In 
addition to the people named by the bishop there were certain- 
ly present a number of other settlers and trappers of the Cath- 
olic faith whose names would have no reason to appear on the 
baptismal lists. On June 27 a man named Sinclair of the 
Selkirk settlement, with a train of forty or fifty carts bring- 
ing emigrants from the Red River district, arrived at the fort. 
As they must have included a number of French-Canadians, 
Bishop Loras’ figure appears too small instead of too large. 
It is safe to believe, too, that members of the families of the 
Gervais brothers, of the Guerins, of the Faribaults, and others, 
were certainly present during Bishop Loras’ visit, and that his 
estimate as a consequence was quite conservative.” 


12 Ambrose McNulty, “ The Chapel of St. Paul, and the Beginnings of 
the Catholic Church in Minnesota,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 
10: 234 (part 1); William B. Hennessy, Past and Present of St. Paul. 
Minnesota, 179 (Chicago, 1906); E. K. Smith to Major J. Plympton, 
October 19, 1837, in Sale of Fort Snelling Reservation, 16 (40 Congress, 
3 session, House Executive Documents, no. 9— serial 1372) ; William W. 
Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 1: 218 (St. Paul, 1921). Smith groups 
the inhabitants around Fort Snelling as follows: “82 in Baker's settle- 
ment, around old Camp Coldwater, and at Massey’s landing. On the 
opposite side, 25 at the fur company’s establishment, including Terrebault's 
[Faribault’s] and Le Clerc’s, 50.” 

18 Taliaferro Journals, June 27, 1839. The unpublished journals, ac- 
count books, and letter books of Major Lawrence Taliaferro, the Indian 
agent at St. Peter’s, are in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. An account of the “Episcopal Visitation at St. Peter's, Iowa,” 
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Among the names listed, we find a number of those settlers 
who in May, 1840, were dishoused by order of the govern- 
ment and driven off the military reserve. Neill speaks with 
no sympathy of these expelled settlers: “ The squatters then 
retreated to the nearest point below the military reserve, and 
there they became the inglorious founders of a hamlet, which 
was shortly graced with the small Roman Catholic chapel of 
Saint Paul, the name of which is retained by the thrifty capital 
of Minnesota, which has emerged from the groggeries of 
‘certain lewd fellows of the baser sort.’’’** This is rather 
severe language. There were probably many whose lives 
bristled with all the mean and repulsive vices of that pioneer 
period ; still there were undoubtedly many more, and some of 
their names are found on the foregoing list, who were noble if 
uncouth characters, and whose full, active years blended 
romance with achievement. 

Captain Frederick Marryat, a British naval officer, visited 
Fort Snelling in June, 1838, just a year previous to that under 
discussion, and he refers in a more kindly tone to these very 


people : 


The French Canadians, who are here employed by the Fur Com- 
pany, are a strange set of people. There is no law here, or appeal 


in the Wahrheits-Freund, September 5, 1839, contains the following state- 
ment: “There arrived unexpectedly a number of families from the 
region of the Red River, which lies still 450 miles beyond St. Peter’s. Their 
intention was to look for land and above all for a Catholic church. Their 
joy was beyond expression when just here by chance they met a Bishop. 
These also decided to settle in that place especially since the country 
suited them and since the Bishop had promised them to station a priest 
there and to build a church; so that by next summer about one hundred 
additional families are to come down and settle either at St. Peter’s or 
near lakes Pepin and St. Croix.” In addition to these people and the 
settlers, there must have been many Catholic soldiers at Fort Snelling. 
For the most part only Irish and German names are contained in the 
American Fur Company ledger of Company I, Fort Snelling, for 1837-39, 
in the Sibley Papers in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

14 Edward D. Neill, “Occurrences in and Around Fort Snelling from 
1819 to 1840,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 2: 142; Neill, Minne- 


sota, 459. 
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to law; yet they submit to authority, and are managed with very 
little trouble. They bind themselves for three years, and during 
that time . . . they work diligently and faithfully; ready at all 
seasons and at all hours, and never complaining, although the work 
is often extremely hard. Occasionally they return to Canada with 
their earnings, but the major part have connected themselves with 
Indian women, and have numerous families; for children in this 
fine climate are so numerous, that they almost appear to spring 
from the earth.*® 

A number of those whose names are on the bishop’s list 
signed a memorial sent to the president of the United States 
on August 16, 1837. It was a petition for restitution to be 
made to the signers if the lands on which they were settled 
between the Falls of St. Anthony and the mouth of the Min- 
nesota River were to be taken for the military reservation, 
and bears among others the following names: Louis Massey 
(2), Peter Quinn (3), Antoine Pappan (25), Duncan Gra- 
ham (43), Oliver Cratte (15), and Joseph Reasch (4).”° 

Of the names mentioned by Bishop Loras a considerable 
number can be identified. The largest family is that of Scott 
Campbell; it includes his wife and seven children. Not only 
in these lists, but in his subsequent letters, Bishop Loras in- 
sists upon calling this family Scott instead of Campbell. It 
was with Scott Campbell that the bishop stayed during his 
visit, for he writes of “ the house in which Mr. Scott had af- 
forded me and Mr. Pelamourgues the most generous hospi- 
tality.” He also records that “ The wife of our host, who had 
already received some religious instruction, was baptized and 

15 Captain Frederick Marryat, A Diary in America, With Remarks on 
Its Institutions, 2:98 (London, 1839). In his letter of July, 1830, Bishop 
Loras writes of the Indian women and their families: “We baptize a 
great number of children, and find the women favourably disposed towards 
religion. I have many of them at present under instruction, who are 
married to Canadians and Irishmen, and am preparing them to receive, on 
Sunday next, the sacrament of the Eucharist and confirmation.” Annals 
of the Propagation of the Faith, 3: 345. 

16 Sale of Fort Snelling Reservation, 14; Williams, Saint Paul, 60. The 
numbers in parentheses refer to the numbers of the entries in which the 
names occur on Bishop Loras’ list. 
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confirmed ; she subsequently received the sacrament of matri- 
mony and made her first communion.” ** Campbell’s wife was 
one of the four married women baptized. That a warm 
friendship must have sprung up between the gentle bishop 
and the hardy Scotch-Sioux interpreter can be gleaned from 
what Father Galtier, the builder of the chapel of St. Paul for 
which the city was named, wrote later: “I introduced myself 
to Mr. Campbell, a Scotch gentleman, the Indian interpreter, 
to whom I was recommended by the Bishop. At his house I 
received a kind welcome from his good Christian wife, a char- 
itable, Catholic woman. For about a month I remained there 
as one of the family.” ** 

Scott Campbell was born at Prairie du Chien in 1790, the 
half-breed son of Archibald Campbell, an Ulsterman, who 
after coming to America became a trader “* between Mackinaw 
and the Mississippi.” Major Lawrence Taliaferro, the Indian 
agent at St. Peter’s, refers to “ Scott Campbell, the United 
States interpreter, a man of great worth and efficiency, a true 
friend to the Americans.” ** Two years before Bishop Loras’ 
visit Scott Campbell had gone to Washington. In the role of 
interpreter he had accompanied Major Taliaferro, twenty 
chiefs and braves, and representatives of the fur companies, 
who went by direction of Governor Dodge to make a treaty 
ceding Indian lands east of the Mississippi. Campbell “ was 
in the employ, at various times, of Frank. Steele, N. W. Kitt- 


17 Bishop Loras to his sister, July 26, 1839, and extracts from another 
letter written in July, 1839, in Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, 
3: 339, 343. 

18 Quoted by Ambrose McNulty, in “The Chapel of St. Paul, the 
Cradle of the Catholic Church in Minnesota,” in Acta et Dicta, 1: 64 (St. 
Paul, 1907). 

19 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 9: 464; “ Auto-biography of Maj. 
Lawrence Taliaferro,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 6: 224; Wiil- 
liams, Saint Paul, 57, 134. The latter author states that Scott Campbell 
was a son of Colin Campbell, a well-known Scotch trader. Colin, however, 
was also a son of Archibald Campbell and a brother of Scott and Duncan. 
A good sketch of Campbell appears in Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 71. 
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son, and others. After quitting the Indian agency at the 
fort, he came to Saint Paul, and bought a small claim of Den- 
nis Cherrier, say running from Wabasha to Saint Peter streets, 
and back two or three blocks.” He died in 1850 on his claim 
on the St. Anthony road in destitute circumstances. His 
wife, Margaret Campbell, according to some writers, was 2 
Menominee half-breed.*® She is forty-second on the list of 
Bishop Loras, who states, however, that she was “in the tribe 
of the Sioux.” 

Louis Massy, or Massie (2), was one of the earliest set- 
tlers of the territory ; in 1830 he was employed by Major Talia- 
ferro. In October of that year he was paid fourteen dollars 
for “ his services as an Express [messenger] to the Chippeways 
of the St Croix, for fourteen days.’’ Later Sibley hired him 
to carry mail between St. Peter’s “ and the house of Augustin 
Rock below Lac Pepin” for $275 a year. Massy is listed as 
a resident of St. Croix County, Wisconsin Territory, in the 
census of 1840.”" 

Oliver Cratte, or Cray (15), according to the census of 
1840, resided in the “ Lake Peapan Precinct.” As early as 
1829 he was “ Armourer for the Agency at S‘ Peters” at a 


20 Williams, Saint Paul, 57, 134; Taliaferro Journals, July 29, 1839. 
Williams gives sketches of Campbell's five sons, Baptiste (28), Hypolite 
(38), Scott, Jr. (39), Joseph (40), and John L. (29). According to the 
baptismal list, Bishop Loras gave to Scott Campbell, Jr., his own name, 
Mathias. Joseph was another member of the Campbell family to become 
an interpreter, according to Thomas Teakle, The Spirit Lake Massacre, 
252, 256 (Iowa City, Iowa, 1918). 

21 Abstract of payments made between October 1 and December 31, 
1830, in Taliaferro Account Book, 1830-34; agreement between H. H. 
Sibley and Louis Massey, June 23, 1837, Sibley Papers, in the possession 
of the Minnesota Historical Society; population schedule, census of St. 
Croix County, Wisconsin Territory, 1840. These unpublished schedules 
and those for Clayton County, Iowa Territory, cited below, are in the 
archives of the census bureau of the department of commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C.:; photostatic copies are in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 
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salary of $360 a year, which in later years was raised to $600, 
a splendid wage at that time.” 

Antoine Pepin, or Papin (25), was a Canadian who had 
lived on the Red River for several years. He came to south- 
ern Minnesota around 1831, as about that time he was ap- 
pointed blacksmith to the Sioux by Major Taliaferro, who 
Gescribed him as “a faithful man hardworking and honest.” 
Pepin is said to have worked until his hands were swollen 
and blistered, making traps for poor Indians who were unable 
to buy them. In 1836 he settled at Mendota and later at St. 
Paul. Oliver Cratte was appointed in the same year to suc- 
ceed Pepin because it was found necessary to have someone 
who could repair guns and Pepin did not understand that craft. 
On July 10, 1839, however, —as it happened, the very day 
after Bishop Loras’ departure, — Pepin was nominated as 
smith to the Sioux to succeed Cratte, who was transferred.” 

Since there was no minister in the country, Major Talia- 
ferro frequently “ officiated as justice of the peace, and united 
many.’ Among those he married were Oliver Cratte and 
James Wells to daughters of Duncan Graham (43).** The 
latter was one of the most remarkable persons on the list of 
Bishop Loras, who refers to him as Dom. Etienne Graham. 
He was born in the highlands of Scotland, and came from a 
good family. His wife was a half-breed Sioux woman, and 
by her he had four daughters and one son, Alexander (43), 
who was almost eighteen years of age when Bishop Loras 
baptized him. Graham was one of the first white men to visit 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, an island of which was named 

22 Taliaferro Account Book, 1830-34, June 30, 1829; Taliaferro Jour- 
nals, September 31, 1836; March 31, 1837; population schedule, census of 
Clayton County, Iowa Territory, 1840. 

23 Williams, Saint Paul, 137; Taliaferro to Governor Robert Lucas, 
July 10, 1839, Taliaferro Letter Book, B. Pepin’s name is spelled 
“Pappan” in the population schedule, census of Clayton County, Iowa 


Territory, 1840. 
24 Taliaferro, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 6: 235. 
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for him. He was a well-known trader in the early days and 
had been on the St. Peter’s River as early as 1802. On the 
side of the British, Graham fought in several campaigns in 
the War of 1812. He distinguished himself on September 
6, 1814, by driving back Major Zachary Taylor in the battle 
at Credit Island in the Mississippi opposite Davenport. At 
that time he was a lieutenant in command of a three pounder 
and two swivels, with a number of Indian auxiliaries serving 
under him. He was cited for meritorious conduct in this af- 
fair, and later was promoted to a captaincy because of his 
victory. He was granted extensive lands in Canada by the 
British government for his services, but never realized anything 
because of litigation. As a result of Graham’s military activi- 
ties on behalf of England, he was proscribed the country after 
the war by the American authorities, but later he was permitted 
to join his family “ in the Indian country ” within the present 
state of Minnesota. Sibley asserts that Graham became an 
American citizen after the war. At Prairie du Chien he was 
highly respected, and it is evident that he was extremely well 
thought of by the officers at the Fort Snelling post.” 

Peter Vasseur (52) appears as Peter Vassor of St. Peter’s 
Precinct in the census of 1840. At this time he was a man of 
some distinction in the community for he was occasionally re- 
ferred to as “ Pierre Vassieur Esq’.”” When a young man he 
served at Prairie du Chien with the English against the 
Americans in the War of 1812. At one time in 1814 at Fort 
Crawford he had used mutinous language, and had been ar- 
rested and punished by eight days’ confinement in the guard- 
house.*® 


25 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 9: 228, 299, 464; 13:19; Taliaferro, 
in Minnesota Historical Collections, 6: 247, 248; Bruce Mahan, Old Fort 
Crawford and the Frontier, 60 (Iowa City, Iowa, 1926). 

26 Population schedule, census of Clayton County, Iowa Territory, 
1840; American Fur Company, Citizens’ Ledger, Fort Snelling, 1837-30, 
p. 10, Sibley Papers; “ Capt. T. G. Anderson's Journal, 1814,” in Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, 9: 241, 242. 
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Joseph Rondeau, or Rondo (23), left the Red River colony 
in 1835. He is called Joseph Rodone of St. Peter’s Precinct 
in the Clayton County, Iowa, census of 1840, and Joseph Ron- 
doe in that for St. Croix County, Wisconsin. He was born 
in 1797 near Montreal, Canada. When seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, he was engaged as a voyageur by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and was sent to the Pacific coast. He married 
Josephine Beaulieu (23), a Kutenai mixed blood, and later 
settled near Fort Snelling. He was one of those ejected from 
the military reserve in 1840, and thereupon he settled on the 
present site of St. Paul.” 

Michel Leclaire (47), who came from Canada, had been 
settled at the Grand Marais long before others came from the 
military reserve. In fact, it is probable that he was the first 
settler on the site of St. Paul. Shortly after his arrival this 
locality was known along the river as Pointe Leclaire, the 
Americans later dubbing it “ Le Clere’s.” Leclaire appears as 
Michel LeClear in the Clayton County, Iowa, census of 1840, 
and as Michael Le Claire in that for St. Croix County, Wis- 
consin. He seems to have worked as a carpenter, for he built 
a house for Alexander Faribault in 1836.** 

Peter Quinn, or Quin (3), was also known as Patrick 
Quinn; he is listed as Patric Queen on the rolls of the 1840 
census. That the same person is meant is clear from Major 
Taliaferro’s journals and letters, in which the Indian agent 
refers to him sometimes as Peter and sometimes as Patrick. 
In 1836 he was acting as “occasional” interpreter for the 
Chippewa at the agency, and just before Bishop Loras’ visit 

27 Williams, Saint Paul, 104; population schedules, censuses of Clay- 
ton County, Iowa Territory, and St. Croix County, Wisconsin Territory, 
1840. It is interesting to note that Rondo and Leclaire, and a number of 
persons who are not mentioned by Bishop Loras, are included in the popu- 
lations of both Wisconsin and Iowa territories in the 1840 census. 

28 Williams, Saint Paul, 87; population schedules, censuses of Clayton 
County, Iowa Territory, and St. Croix County, Wisconsin Territory, 1340; 


agreement between Alexander Faribault and Michel Leclaire, September 
21, 1836, Sibley Papers. 
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he was employed as messenger to the Chippewa. About this 
time he was also appointed farmer for Good Road’s Indians.” 

Edmond Brisset, or Edmund Brisett (35), was a young 
Canadian who had come to Fort Snelling in 1832 and was 
employed in doing odd jobs of carpentering there.*° 

Olivier Rossico’s (31) name was misspelled more frequent- 
ly, it seems, than that of any other person at St. Peter’s. He 
was known as Resico, Racciott, Ruscicot, and Rosseau. In 
the census of 1840 he appears as Oliver Racicot. He was 
working for Sibley at St. Peter’s in 1835, and in 1838 he was 
a smith for the Indians under the treaty of 1837. He later 
signed the petition to President Polk requesting the early 
organization of the Territory of Minnesota.** On the bishop’s 
list, his wife is mentioned as Madelaine Campbell (31) — 
probably she was a sister of Scott Campbell. 

Louis Martin (33), according to the 1840 census, lived 
“25 Miles up the St Peter.” He was employed by Sibley in 
1836. In 1839 Major Taliaferro wrote: “I find it hard to 
get an American Farmer for Black Dogs Band — Louis Mar- 
tin will no doubt have to be taken — as many seem ill dis- 
posed among our own Citizens to be Jndian slaves.” But later 
on in the same year Martin was a farmer for Grey Iron’s band 
on the reservation.** Ouanino (33), the Sioux mother of 
Louis Martin’s children, has her name spelled “ Ouinano”’ in 
two other entries (34 and 35). 

Geneviéve Choret (24) was doubtless related to “ old man ”’ 
Chorette, a Canadian who had formerly lived in the Red 
River colony, and had settled near Fort Snelling in 1835.*° 


29 Population schedule, census of Clayton County, Iowa Territory, 
1840; Taliaferro Journals, September 30, 1836; June 8, 13, 17, 1830. 

30 Williams, Saint Paul, 8s. 

81 Population schedule, census of Clayton County, Iowa Territory, 
1840; fur-trade license, September 30, 1835, Sibley Papers; Taliaferro 
Journals, October 14, 1838; Williams, Saint Paul, 182. 

82 Population schedule, census of Clayton County, Iowa Territory, 1840; 
fur-trade license, December 14, 1836, Sibley Papers; Taliaferro Journals, 
June 16, August 14, 1839. 

38 Williams, Saint Paul, 62. 
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Joseph Reéché, or Reasch (4), is listed as Joseph Raysh in 
the 1840 census. He was blacksmith’s assistant to the Sioux 
at the agency as early as 1835 at a salary of twenty dollars 
a month.** 

Francoise Boutinot (11) was in all probability a member 
of the Bottineau family. Francoise probably was a kinswoman 
of Pierre Bottineau, who at this time was at St. Peter’s. 

Louis Dejarlat, or Dejarlais (19), is referred to in earlier 
years as a hunter, but in October, 1838, seems to have been 
employed by the St. Croix Lumber Company. At one place 
in his journal the Indian agent records: “ Dejerlis, the mail 
carrier left this morning with the mail for Prairie du Chien.” 

The name of Joseph Monjeau (53), the father of the four 
half-breed Sioux children baptized by Bishop Loras at St. 
Croix, appears frequently in Sibley’s day book of 1839. In 
fact, on July 8, the day before the bishop’s departure, he 
purchased goods at the fur company’s store, and it is probable 
that he met the bishop on this occasion and induced him to 
stop off at St. Croix.* 

Amable Morin (53), who stood as godfather to the Mon- 
jeau children, was one of the early settlers of the Grand 
Marais and in 1876 he was still living at Wheatland, Rice 
County. In his younger years he had been employed by 
Charles Cottrel near St. Peter’s.* 

Baptiste Latourelle (47) and his wife Charlotte Latourelle 
(35) were at St. Peter’s on the occasion of Bishop Loras’ visit 
not as residents, but as strangers. They brought with them 


34 Population schedule, census of Clayton County, Iowa Territory, 
1840; Taliaferro Journals, June 30, 1835. 

35 Joseph R. Brown to Sibley, May 6, 1836, Sibley Papers; American 
Fur Company, Citizens’ Ledger, Fort Snelling, 1837-39, p. 73, Sibley Papers ; 
Taliaferro Journals, July 17, 1838. 

36 American Fur Company, Day Book, New Hope, July 8, 1839, Sibley 
Papers; population schedule, census of St. Croix County, Wisconsin 
Territory, 1840. 

37 Agreement of C. A. Cottrel and Amable Morin, May 11, 1836, 
Sibley Papers; Williams, Saint Paul, 86, 88. 
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a petition claiming a share of the government funds set aside 
for the half-breed Sioux by the treaty of 1837. Mrs. Latour- 
elle had been Charlotte Masello, a half-breed Mdewakanton 
Sioux. Writes Major Taliaferro: 


J. B. Latourelle calls at the office with a letter from Genl. Jones 
of Wisconsin, enclosing one from the office of Indian Affairs, 
on the claims of his wife as a half breed Sioux to a portion of the 
Annuity. 

It is unfortunate for this family that their claims had not 
been presented in Sept last, when they might have received shares 
of the sum of 110,000 $, set apart by the Sioux in their Treaty of 
1837, for the half breeds of their Nation. They might then have 
gotten at least $3,000, being six in family. This opportunity not 
having been embraced I see no mode left by which I can succor 
this large & helpless family.** 

In the manuscript baptismal records of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral residence of St. Paul is an entry of the baptism by 
Father Ravoux of a child of Martin McLeod which names 
“Mme Louise Queen née Phenly” as godmother. In all 
probability she is the Louise Quinn (1) mentioned frequently 
in Bishop Loras’ list. If her maiden name was Phenly, as 
Father Ravoux states, and not Boucher, as the bishop wrote 
in one place (3), it will be fairly safe to assume that Father 
Ravoux’ is a phonetic spelling of Finley. There were several 
Finleys at St. Peter’s at this time; a man named Finley had 
a ferry house and home there.* 

In the ledgers and day books of the American Fur Company 
appear at frequent intervals from 1835 to 1845 the following 
names :*° Benjamin Dionn (24), spelled Benjamin Dyonne; 
Baptiste Crédite (33), spelled Jno. Bapt. Credit; Thomas 
Leblanc (41), spelled Thomas La blanc; Peter Boucher (2) ; 


38 Taliaferro to General G. W. Jones, June 17, 1839, Taliaferro Letter 
Book, B; Taliaferro Journals, June 10, 1839. 

89 Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 81. For the entry in the baptismal record, 
see ante, 4: 432 n. 

40 Sibley Papers, McLeod Papers, Bailly Papers, in the possession of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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Louis Brunelle, Sr. (8); and the family name of Ducharme 
(23). 

Julie Ducharme was the wife of Baptiste Cornic (23). 
Later this couple seems to have lived at Dubuque at least for 
a time, for on October 28, 1839, at that place Bishop Loras 
baptized George Cornique, “ligitimate son of J. B. Cornique 
and Julie Ducharme C.,” born on October 27, 1839." 

Charlotte Freniére (29) probably was related to Francois 
Freniere, who worked for the American Fur Company around 
St. Peter’s in 1819 and the following years. Like Graham, 
Vasseur, and others he served with the British at Prairie du 
Chien in the War of 1812, and he was associated in the fur 
trade with Duncan and Scott Campbell. This may explain 
why Charlotte Freniére stood as godmother to one of Scott 
Campbell’s children.* 

Charles Landry (32) was living in St. Paul in 1850 as 
Charles Landres.* 

Emilié Hooe, godmother of three of the Campbells (39, 
41, 42), was a distinguished woman. She was the daughter 
of Joseph Rolette, a prominent trader of Prairie du Chien 
and a man of great power in the region of the upper Mis- 
sissippi. Emilié was the wife of Captain Alexander S. Hooe, 
of an old Virginia family, who at this time was stationed at 
Fort Snelling, and who later had charge for a short interval 
of Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien. As a major, he fought 
gallantly in the Mexican War, lost an arm at the battle of 
Resaca de la Palma, and died of wounds at Baton Rouge in 

41 Baptismal Register, St. Raphael Catkedra!, Dubuque. It is interest- 
ing to note in connection with the baptism of Marguerite Metivier (52), 
with Julie Ducharme as her godmother, that in the “ Mackinac Register,” 
the volume containing records of the births, marriages, and interments at 


the old trading post of Mackinac from 1741 to 1821, there are mentioned 
many Metiviers and Ducharmes. Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19: 
53, 55- 

42 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 9: 262, 264; 12:160; 20:118; 
Grace L. Nute, ed., “ The Diary of Martin McLeod,” ante, 4: 420. 

43 Williams, Saint Paul, 268. 
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1847. His wife, a much traveled and cultured woman, re- 
mained for some time at Prairie du Chien, where she became 
United States agent for Fort Crawford and performed splen- 
did service for the government. In her later years she resid- 
ed in the city of Washington.“ 

It appears from Major Taliaferro’s journal that Mary Ann 
Sibley, whose name is on the list of those confirmed by Bishop 
Loras, was a visitor at St. Peter’s in June, 1838, in company 
with Captain Hooe’s sister. As Lieutenant C. C. Sibley came 
to Fort Snelling shortly after Mary Ann’s confirmation, and 
as he and Captain Hooe were fellow officers not only here but 
at Fort Crawford, it would seem probable that Mary Ann was 
Lieutenant Sibley’s kinswoman. She was not related to Henry 
H. Sibley. Lieutenant Sibley later became a general in the 
Confederate army during the Civil War.* 

It is of interest to note here that when Father Galtier ar- 
rived at St. Peter’s in the spring of 1840, he found a number 
of those on the bishop’s baptismal list as his first parishioners. 
“On the Fort Snelling side,” he writes, “I had under my 
charge besides some soldiers six families — Resche, Papin, 
Quinn, Campbell, Bruce, and Resico; and on the St. Peter side, 
besides some unmarried men in the employ of the company, 
five families — Faribault, Martin, Lord, and two Turpins.”’ * 

Of the others on the bishop’s list, many seem to have faded 
into the dim and shadowy past. But the names, embalmed 
for posterity by the ink of Bishop Loras’ old-fashioned quill 
pen, are of those who “ became the inglorious founders of a 

#4 Captain Hooe’s name appears frequently in the ledgers and day books 
of the American Fur Company from 1837 to 1839, in the Sibley Papers. 
Taliaferro refers to him several times, for example in his journal for 
September 24, 1839: “Capt. Hooe of the 5th leaves for Prairie du Chien 
with Norman the mail carrier in a Bark Canoe.” See also Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, 5: 278; 9: 465; Mahan, Old Fort Crawford, 210, 


269-274. 

45 Taliaferro Journals, June 13, 1838; Mahan, Old Fort Crawford, 
219; Neill, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 2: 139. 

46 Father Galtier is quoted by McNulty, in Acta et Dicta, 1:64 
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hamlet” that developed into the metropolis of St. Paul. It 
was Bishop Loras’ visit in 1839 that resulted in Father Gal- 
tier’s arrival the next spring; that resulted in the erection of 
the chapel of St. Paul, the nucleus of the future city; and that 
thus resulted in the naming of the capital of Minnesota. To 
this really historical visit, Major Taliaferro made two simple 
references; one shortly after the arrival: “Bishop Lauras ap- 
plies for permission to erect a small church near the Agency 
for Catholic worship. I refer him to the com[mandin]g offi- 
cer’’; and one at the time of the departure: “ The Bishop 
Lauras, his Preest, leave on tomorrow for Dubuccque. | 
gave my Reports of the Chippewa & Sioux difficulties to him 
for Governor Lucas — Letters — three by him.” * 
M. M. HorrMANN 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE 
DusuguE, Iowa 


47 McNulty, in Acta et Dicta, 1:63, 65, 67; Taliaferro Journals, June 
30, July 8, 1839. 








THE 1927 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The seventy-eighth annual meeting of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, held in St. Paul on January 17, was opened 
at 10:00 A.M. in the auditorium of the Historical Building 
with a session devoted to the seventh annual local history con- 
ference. The Honorable Victor Lawson cf Willmar presided, 
and about thirty people, representing thirteen counties, were 
in attendance. 

“The best way to stimulate an interest in history among 
the people of a community is to begin with the things close 
to them,” said Mr. Lawson, in opening the meeting. Through 
fostering local historical activity, the state society, he declared, 
is effectively applying this principle. 

The first speaker introduced was Mr. O. E. Smith, super- 
intendent of schools at Anoka, who, after sketching in inter- 
esting fashion the story of Anoka County backgrounds, 
emphasized the need of a local historical society to take the 
lead in erecting markers, preserving old manuscripts, and 
generally helping to create a growth of interest in things his- 
torical. Dr. C. A. Duniway of Northfield, president of the 
Rice County Historical Society, spoke next, pointing out 
especially that the new society in Rice County is trying to get 
the people of the county to see that the story of peaceful de- 
velopment is eminently worthy of investigation and record. 
Two projects of the society, he said, are to secure space in the 
county courthouse for its collections and to stimulate the in- 
terest of the children in the story of Rice County. Dr. 
Duniway closed by saying that the society had been laying 
foundations and was now ready to build upon them. 

The next speaker, Mr. Fred Schilplin, editor of the St. 
Cloud Daily Times, told of a recent “ achievement edition ”’ 
of his paper, on which he, Mrs. Schilplin, and the paper's staff 
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had worked for some two years. While planning the edition, 
which gave large attention to the history of Stearns County, 
Mr. Schilpiin conceived the idea of a moving picture of that 
history from the days of Red River carts and pioneers down 
to the present, and he had such a picture made, giving special 
attention to present-day industries. He spoke of the Stearns 
County Old Settlers’ Association as an active organization, 
and touched on the advisability of getting from surviving pio- 
neers their reminiscences and memoirs before it is too late. 

“Gopher Trails” was the subject of the next talk, given 
by Mr. R. C. Emery of the St. Paul Dispatch, the author of a 
popular series of newspaper articles published under that 
title in the Dispatch. Mr. Emery spoke modestly of the keen 
public appreciation of the stories, which has caused the Dis- 
patch to continue them as front-page features for more than 
two hundred days, an appreciation rooted in the appeal that 
our common history has for all, old and young. Two major 
impressions stand out from his travel about the state and his 
exploitation of its history: the abundance of material at hand 
in Minnesota for such a group of stories, and the diminishing 
accessibility of this material from first-hand sources. The 
time to gather the material is now. “ With many it is still 
the memory of a living man or woman that links the present 
with the panorama of the past,” Mr. Emery said. “ With 
others there are collections of old family letters, a diary kept 
in years gone by, a scrapbook or files of yellowed newspapers. 
But always there is something and because there are so many 
sources there is a variety almost infinite to be had in the tales 
obtained.” Mr. Emery paid tribute to the pioneers, and con- 
cluded thus: “ Most of those who best could tell the golden 
tale of Minnesota’s youth have left the stage and those who 
still remain are plodding feebly toward the setting sun. They 
leave to us today a glorious heritage. It well becomes the part 
of gratitude to build as well as in us lies a monument of 
memory for the deeds they did.”’ 
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The last regular speaker of the conference was Mr. Wil- 
loughby M. Babcock, curator of the society’s museum, who told 
of the recently organized Mid-west Museums Conference. 
This organization has a strictly utilitarian program and gives 
promise of being able to foster the museum movement and 
assist community museums in many ways, working in close 
codperation with such state organizations as the Minnesota 
Historical Society. The movement for community museums 
is gaining headway in Minnesota, Mr. Babcock declared. 
“Fergus Falls, Morris, Cambridge, Rushford, Highland, 
Madison, Lake Crystal, Lake City, and several other commu- 
nities either have local museums already established or are 
working upon the idea.” 

In the informal discussion that followed, Dr. Solon J. 
Buck first called attention to some important manuscript 
sources for local history now in possession of the state society 
— the census schedules, which contain the names of every in- 
dividual in every community in the state at the time for which 
the statistics were compiled. The society has the federal 
schedules for the Minnesota sections of lowa and Wisconsin 
territories for 1840 and for Minnesota for 1850, 1860, 1870, 
and 1880, and the state census schedules for 1865, 1875, 1885, 
and 1895. Touching on the question of moving pictures as 
sources for history Dr. Buck announced that the Minnesota 
Historical Society is working on plans for building up a li- 
brary of films. 

Mr. William E. Culkin, president of the St. Louis County 
Historical Society, reviewed briefly the recent progress of the 
societies along the north shore, and reported that the organi- 
zations in St. Louis, Lake, and Cook counties are all active and 
growing. He also called attention to the effective, though 
small, local historical society at Fort William, Ontario. Mr. 
Burt W. Eaton of Rochester then described the situation of 
the Olmsted County Historical Society, which is functioning 
but faces the obstacle that it has no place in which to keep its 
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collections. A thriving organization will be developed, he 
asserted, as soon as the needed facilities have been obtained. 
Mr. Henry A. Swenson of Center City reported that though 
some beginnings in local history activities were made a few 
years ago when war records were collected, no organized ac- 
tivity is now under way in Chisago County. Brief remarks 
were made by two members of the state senate, Mr. L. P. 
Lund of Luverne, and Mr. Moses L. Frost of Jackson. Sena- 
tor Lund stated that in Rock County realization of the need 
of preserving historical records may not be awakened until 
it is too late; and Senator Frost expressed the hope that some- 
thing definite might soon be done in Jackson County, and 
indicated that he was particularly interested in seeing historic 
places marked. Mr. Smith called attention to the opportunity 
for developing interest in the schools and commented especial- 
ly upon the value for Anoka school children of the recently 
issued Stories of Early Minnesota, by Dr. and Mrs. Buck. 
Mr. H. J. Farmer of Pipestone, a member of the state House 
of Representatives, added a word on the value of marking 
historic sites and called attention to the recent establishment 
of Pipestone State Park. 

In closing the discussion the chairman announced that a 
log cabin is to be built in Kandiyohi County as a memorial to 
its old settlers and that Willmar has extended an invitation to 
the state society to make its summer tour to Kandiyohi County 
and to use this cabin for its meetings. 

At 12:30 P.M. about sixty members and friends of the 
society attended the annual luncheon at the St. Paul Hotel. 
The toastmaster was Professor Duniway, who announced the 
theme “ Making the Past Serve the Present’ and introduced 
as the first speaker Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Dr. Wriston spoke 
mainly on American foreign policy as determined by history. 
In the diplomatic service a much more thorough grounding in 
the diplomatic history of the country is needed. Dr. Wriston 
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suggested the establishment of an advanced school for the train- 
ing of diplomats, an institution comparable with the present 
advanced school for the training of army officers. The 
speaker told how most of the important papers and messages 
of high government officials are drafted by people in lower 
ranks, who frequently know little or nothing about the back- 
grounds of the questions with which they deal. He closed his 
talk with a mention of the American Historical Association 
and its effective work in helping to preserve the past for the 
benefit of the present and future. The next speaker was the 
Honorable O. A. Lende of Canby, who discussed the need of 
studying the past with a view to understanding thoroughly the 
present crime situation in the state and dealing adequately with 
it. The luncheon program closed with an interesting travel 
talk by the Reverend Richard Read of Minneapolis, who 
recently made a trip to Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 

The afternoon session, which convened at three o'clock, was 
attended by about sixty-five people. Dr. William W. Folwell, 
president of the society and president emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was in the chair and opened the meeting by 
reading the following presidential address: 


ADDRESS BY DR. FOLWELL 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY: 

This is the seventy-eighth annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, the first meeting having been held November 
15, 1849. The society retains its identity, but the act of the legis- 
lature of 1925, creating a state department of finance and admini- 
stration, has changed its status from that of a private corporation 
aided by the state to that of an agency of the state aided by private 
contributions. The state thus recognizes the society as a perma- 
nent institution to receive continuous support, and not merely 
occasional gratuities. We may therefore expect that enlightened 
commissioners will appreciate the objects and services of the 
society and that legislatures will deal liberally with it according to 
the times and the aggregated demands on the treasury. Thus 
assured of a reliable income the society may go forward with its 
beneficent work, the maintenance and enrichment of its library, 
its newspaper collection, its museum, its manuscript accessions, 
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and publications. The annual report of the superintendent, which 
will be read to you as required by the by-laws, will show the 
progress and condition of all these branches of the service, together 
with information in regard to memberships and finances. It is 
therefore unnecessary for the president of the corporation to 
duplicate the superintendent’s statements. He may, however, 
indulge in remarks and suggestions upon matters outside of the 
routine. He may in particular commend to you from his frequent 
observations the faithful and intelligent services of the superin- 
tendent, the staff, and employees. I take pleasure in naming Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen, assistant superintendent and editor of our 
magazine, who during the absence of Dr. Buck for a large part 
of the year conducted the administration to the satisfaction of 
his chief and the executive committee. 

I have pleasure in saying that the chronology of state events 
has been carried on by Dr. Upham, and will suggest that our 
necrologies be connected with this service. 

In a previous address I remarked upon the danger to our news- 
paper collections from the use of wood pulp paper. The New 
York Times of December 5, 1926, states that newspapers printed 
during the World War in the New York Public Library are 
already so yellowed that complete disintegration is only a matter 
of a few years. It was necessary to sweep out reading rooms 
several times a day because of the flakes falling from decayed 
newspapers. Such diligence will not be needed in our reading 
room, frequented by smaller numbers, but I can testify from my 
own experience that newspapers, for example the Pioneer Press, 
printed thirty years ago have to be handled with extreme care, 
and are read with difficulty. The New York Times is now print- 
ing one hundred copies of its regular editions on pure rag paper. 
The newspapers printed on good rag paper during the first twenty 
years of our existence as a territory and state can be expected to 
last indefinitely. I must leave the problem to others. 

Not to unduly extend this address, I will merely mention some 
things which I would like to see either undertaken or advanced 
to increase the usefulness of the society: 

1. Extension of the acquisition of historical source material, 
especially of manuscripts — letters, diaries, family histories, note- 
books, and books of account. I wish more people could be brought 
to see that the Minnesota Historical Society, with its fireproof 
building, its filing system, and its skillful custodians, is the best 
and proper place to deposit all such books and papers, where they 
will be more accessible even to families than if kept by individual 
members. 

2. The further enrichment of the museum. Fewer than one 
hundred Chippewa Indians are now living. No time should be 
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lost in filling up our present collections with needed examples of 
their crafts and constructions, implements and toys. 

3. The posts of the Grand Army of the Republic are rapidly 
going out of existence by the deaths of comrades. In a few years 
taps will have been sounded for the last of them. I suggest that 
the records and other papers, pictures and ornaments, perhaps 
their Bibles and flags should be gathered in for perpetuation and 
historical uses. The Rawlins Post of Minneapolis has appointed 
a committee to bring the matter to the attention of the state 
encampment. 

4. That other departments, themselves crowded, may presently 
be elsewhere housed than in this building and leave the society 
room, not merely for expansion, but for its work now carried on 
at disadvantage. 

Following the president’s address, the condition of the 
society’s finances was reported by the treasurer, Mr. Everett 
H. Bailey of St. Paul, and a survey of the activities of the 
society during 1926 was presented as the annual report of the 
superintendent. Dr. Buck called attention to the outstanding 
features of the society’s progress —the successful meetings 
held, the growth in membership, the research and publications 
undertaken, the collection and custody of materials, the various 
forms of service rendered the public, the promotion of state 
historical consciousness, and the collateral historical activities 
of various staff members ; and he summed up the situation with 
reference to the relations of the society to the state depart- 
ment of administration and finance. He declared that many 
things not yet undertaken by the society ought to be done in 
order that the experience of the past might more effectively 
serve the present, but said that these must wait until increas- 
ing popular historical-mindedness leads to more adequate 
financial support from the state and from bequests. “ The 
scientific investigation of human relations as recorded in the 
documents of the past,” he said, “is as important as any of 
the multitude of other things for which some of our people 
of wealth and culture now make liberal donations or bequests.” 

The following thirty life members of the society were elect- 
ed to serve as members of the executive council for the tri- 
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ennium 1927-30: Everett H. Bailey, Ralph Budd, Reverend 
William Busch, Homer P. Clark, William W. Cutler, Harry 
T. Drake, Mrs. Charles E. Furness, Harold Harris, Frederick 
G. Ingersoll, Gideon S. Ives, William H. Lightner, James M. 
McConnell, Victor Robertson, Edward P. Sanborn, Charles 
Stees, Warren Upham, and Edward B. Young of St. Paul; 
Solon J. Buck, William W. Folwell, Guy S. Ford, Herschel 
V. Jones, Mrs. James T. Morris, and Lester B. Shippee of 
Minneapolis; William A. McGonagle and Jed L. Washburn 
of Duluth; Lorin Cray of Mankato; Burt W. Eaton of 
Rochester; Victor E. Lawson of Willmar; Olai A. Lende of 
Canby; and John R. Swann of Madison. The new executive 
council later met in the superintendent’s office and elected the 
following officers of the society for the next three years: 
Frederick G. Ingersoll, president ; Edward B. Young, first vice 
president ; Guy Stanton Ford, second vice president; Solon J. 
Buck, secretary; and Everett H. Bailey, treasurer. 

An interesting feature of the business session was the 
unanimous adoption by a rising vote of the following resolu- 
tion, presented by Mr. Ingersoll and seconded by the Honorable 
Gideon S. Ives, who put the motion: 

REsOLveD, That the title of President Emeritus of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society be and is hereby conferred upon Dr. 
William W. Folwell in recognition of his active interest in and 
valuable service to this society through a long period of years and 
of his wider service both to the state and the nation. 

Dr. Folwell made a very happy response to this resolution 
and accepted the election. 

“An Artist’s Year in Minnesota, 1862-63” was the sub- 
ject of the first historical paper of the afternoon session. It 
was presented by Mrs. Francis B. Tiffany and told the story 
of the experiences of her father, Augustus Olcott Moore, dur- 
ing a year spent as an artist on the upper Mississippi in the 
early sixties sketching characteristic river scenes. An exhibit 
in the society's museum illustrated how these scenes from 
more than sixty years ago still live in Moore’s exquisite pencil- 
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ings: Lake St. Croix and Prescott, the Dalles of the St. 
Croix, Stillwater, Winona, Prairie du Chien, Trempealeau, 
Vermillion Falls, Dubuque, and St. Paul with its few large 
houses on the Summit Avenue sand-bluffs and its scattered 
buildings on the lower level near the river. Based upon these 
pictures, a collection of sprightly letters written by Moore, 
and personal recollections, Mrs. Tiffany’s paper reflected with 
authentic shades and tones the color and interest of a fascinat- 
ing subject. 

The second paper was an account of “ Minnesota House- 
wives of the Thirties and Forties,” by Dr. Grace Lee Nute, 
curator of manuscripts for the society. Drawing upon mate- 
rial in unpublished letters and diaries Dr. Nute told the story 
of three housewives: Hester Crooks Boutwell, the mixed- 
blood daughter of Ramsay Crooks, president of the American 
Fur Company, and the wife of a noted missionary to the 
Chippewa Indians; Catherine Bissell Ely, likewise a mixed- 
blood and the wife of a missionary; and Lucy Lewis, the wife 
of Dr. William. Lewis, a missionary to the Leech Lake In- 
dians. This interesting contribution to early Minnesota social 
history will be published in a future number of MINNESOTA 
History. 

The seventy-eighth annual meeting came to a close with the 
evening session in the society’s auditorium, attended by about 
eighty-five people, with Mr. Ingersoll, the newly elected presi- 
dent, presiding. The annual address, on “ Washington and the 
Foundations of American Foreign Policy,” by Dr. Wriston, 
is printed as the leading article in the present issue of the 
magazine. The program closed with an informing and highly 
interesting illustrated talk entitled “Glimpses of Minnesota 
before the Days of the Photographer,” by Mr. Edward C. 
Gale of Minneapolis. Following the evening session an in- 
formal reception was held in the museum for members of the 
society and their friends. 


MINNESOTA AS SEEN BY TRAVELERS 


A DRAGOON ON THE MARCH TO PEMBINA IN 1849 


Accounts of travel through the wilderness always appeal to 
the primitive in man and arouse in him the desire to journey 
through an unknown country with only his trusty rifle for a 
companion. The limitations of city life and civilization are 
swept aside; wild ducks, turkeys, deer, and buffaloes are once 
more abundant; and one is free. Too frequently, however, 
the reports of exploring expeditions are written only by the 
leaders, who, while extolling their own courage and resource- 
fulness in overcoming obstacles, fail to appreciate adequately 
the toil and hardships of the men under their command as 
military escorts or civilian employees —the men who muist 
do the hard work without opportunity to say what shall be 
done or how it shall be accomplished. The details of fatigue, 
mud, flies, and mosquitoes are often glossed over in the chief’s 
journal of the day’s march, or forgotten entirely as he relaxes 
in the comfortable tent pitched for him by “ strikers” and 
watches the preparations for the evening meal. 

It is interesting, therefore, to get an intimate account of 
one of these expeditions as it appeared to an underling. The 
writer of the following narrative was apparently a member, 
very probably a sergeant, of Company D, First United States 
Dragoons, the unit which escorted Brevet Major Samuel 
Woods of the Sixth United States Infantry on his trip from 
Sauk Rapids to Pembina on the Red River in the summer 
of 1849. The sketch, or journal, was published in two issues 
of the Minnesota Pioneer, those for March 6 and 13, 1850, 
but was not signed. No clue to the identity of the author has 
been found, but his account of the expedition loses nothing of 
its vivid color by his anonymity, for he speaks for all the men 
present. The swamps, the “ Terres-tremblantes,” or shaking 
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ground, the mud, and the thunder storms, loom large in the 
writer's eyes; he pictures horses, tortured by mosquitoes at 
the camping places, that must be held instead of being pick- 
eted until the night breezes arise, since their frenzied move- 
ments continually break the picket ropes; and the central pur- 
pose of the expedition means little to him. It is only one more 
hard campaign to be made. Fortunately, however, the author 
has a saving sense of humor which permeates the whole account 
and enables him to pun upon the loss of blood in battle with 
the mosquitoes and to discuss the probabilities of conflict with 
“the Musquito king, George Frederick Augustus Clarence 
Sambo Samosa.” One forms a mental picture of a veteran 
army sergeant who has seen all types of campaigns and has 
developed a philosophy of life that will carry him through 
anything. The incidents related check pretty closely with 
those noted in Major Woods’ official report of the expedition.* 

In concluding this introduction, a few words as to the pur- 
pose of the Red River expedition, often known as the Pope 
expedition from the fact that Brevet Captain John Pope ac- 
companied it as topographical officer and filed an elaborate 
report upon the journey, may be in order.* The colony of the 

1Samuel Woods, Report of Major Wood[s], Relative to His Ex- 
pedition tc Pembina Settlement, and the Condition of Affairs on the 
Northwestern Frontier of the Territory of Minnesota (31 Congress, 1 
session, House Executive Documents, no. 51 —serial 577). Woods’ re- 
port is in the form of a letter to the adjutant general of the army, 
General R. Jones, and is dated November 10, 1849. 

2Dr. William W. Folwell in his History of Minnesota, 1: 129, states 
that Pope was the leader. No one reading Pope’s lengthy report of the 
expedition would doubt that this officer was the chief of the party, al- 
though he does not specifically assert that such was the case. He appar- 
ently does not mention his commanding officer in a report of thirty-nine 
printed pages, and Major Woods reciprocates by not including Pope 
among the officers and men commended by name or in general for their 
services. Indeed in Major Woods’ printed report a line of asterisks in- 
dicating an omission follows a paragraph devoted to complimenting 
officers, and it is probable that something derogatory about Pope was 
included at this point in the document as originally written. At Pembina 
the commander intervened in a correspondence between Captain Pope 
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Earl of Selkirk, founded originally under a grant from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company dated 1811, had become partly 
British and partly American as the result of confusion as to 
the boundary line, and had developed connections both to the 
north and the south. The choice buffalo hunting grounds 
were mainly south of the boundary, and mixed-blood hunters 
from the Canadian side annually crossed the line in large 
numbers to secure their supplies of meat, hides, and pemmican 
for food and for trade. The Sioux, within whose territory 
the buffaloes ranged, naturally resented these invasions, and 
friction with the Indians, which might well have serious con- 
sequences, resulted. British traders, too, were alleged to be 
operating south of the border in opposition to American 
traders, such as Norman W. Kittson. To deal with these 
problems it was proposed to establish a military post on or 
near the Red River some two hundred miles or less from the 
newly created post of Fort Gaines, later known as Fort Rip- 
ley, on the upper Mississippi. The adjutant general of the 
army, therefore, on April 18, 1849, ordered Major Woods, 
who was stationed at Fort Snelling, to conduct the necessary 
reconnoissance for this purpose over such a route of the Red 
River as he might select, and to recommend a site for a mili- 
tary post. 

Major Woods left Fort Snelling on June 6, 1849, met his 
military escort of forty men comprising Company D, First 
United States Dragoons, under First Lieutenant J. W. T. 
Gardiner and Second Lieutenant T. F. Castor at Sauk Rapids 
on June 10, and then marched west and northwest over what 
was substantially the middle or Sauk River trail to the Red 


and the chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company over the boundary 
line, and forbade his subordinate as a member of the expedition to ex- 
change letters with the English officials on the subject. Possibly this 
friction accounts for the omissions. John Pope, Report of an E-xplora- 
tion of the Territory of Minnesota, by Brevet Captain Pope (31 Congress, 
1 session, Senate Executive Documents, no. 42—~serial 558); Woods, 
Pembina Settlement, 19, 36. 
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River. The command reached and crossed the Red River it- 
self on July 12, and finally, after making a wide sweep to the 
west, arrived at Pembina on August 1. A possible site for a 
military post on the Red River was selected, in accordance 
with orders, between the Wild Rice and Red rivers, nearly 
due west from Fort Gaines, not far from the point where Fort 
Abercrombie was later established, but the recommendation 
of Major Woods in his report to the war department was 
against the building of a fort there. Fortunately for all the 
members of the expedition, the heavy summer rains finally 
ceased late in August, the prairies dried up considerably, and 
the return trip was made in less time than the outward journey. 
The dragoons reached Sauk Rapids on September 14. Pope 
left the party at Pembina and returned by canoe via the Red, 
Otter Tail, Leaf, Crow Wing, and Mississippi rivers to Fort 
Snelling. 
WILLoucHBy M. Bascock 


[Minnesota Pioneer (St. Paul), March 6, 1850] 
(For the Minnesota Pioneer.) 
CANTEEN SKETCHES, 


Of an expedition to the Red River of the North, in the summer 
of 1849, commanded by Maj. Woods of the 6th Infantry, to 
mark our northern boundary line &c. accompanied by Capt. 
Pope of the Top. Eng., Lieut. Nelson 6th Infantry, A.A., 
O.M. and A.A.C.S., Lieut. Castor, 1st Dragoons, Dr. Sykes, 
(citizen) Mr. Stilley, merchant, with nine wagons, two 
carriages and one mountain howitzer, escorted by Co. D. ist 
Dragoons commanded by Lieut. J. W. T. Gardiner. 


On the 12th June a part of the Company ferried the Mississippi 
at Sauk Rapids, and encamped one mile above, and occupied the 
next day in assisting the rest of the Company to cross the river at 
Sauk Rapids, which was accomplished at 6 o’clock P.M. We 
lay encamped on the 14th, providing further rations and remained 
also through the 15th experiencing frequent showers. On the 
16th the weather seeming more favorable we marched to Cold 
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Water creek, 18 miles, which being unable to ford, we made a 
bridge across by dusk, 150 feet long, all hands at work, but one 
man of each mess. Wasn't that as wonderful as Bacon’s Abridg- 
ment of the whole ocean of Common Law? On the morning of 
the 17th, early reveille, we crossed the bridge in single file each 
leading his horse, picketed our ponies on the opposite bank, and 
returned to help the wagons over. All was accomplished with 
safety; after which, we rode 6 miles, to the second creek above 
Sauk Rapids, where we found it necessary to build another bridge, 
120 feet long, which we could no doubt have built, like a fox, 
before dark; but cui bono? Uncle Sam does not expect his 
beloved troops to work miracles every day, so we encamped ; but 
after breakfast on the 18th every man was in the swamp prepar- 
ing materials for the bridge! Presto change! In 4 hours it is 
completed — every thing hustled over and — hold — only one mile 
and here we are in a swamp — a dismal swamp. Off, every man! 
Your shoulders to the wagon wheels and every thing moves 
through. Thus does American energy, pass under, pass over, or 
pass through, whatever opposes. Another mile takes us to Sauk 
river. Dislocate, dismember and unlimber every thing, to be 
ferried over in the ponton wagon beds, which being water proof, 
serve for boats. All over now but the animals. In trying to drive 
them over, 7 horses, 9 mules and I pony escaped and turned 
back — actually deserted the American flag! A non-commissioned 
officer and a private were sent in pursuit of them; but their 
horses fagged out before they could overtake the runaways. Those 
animals know perfectly well, that they had got north of the oat- 
fields. On the evening of the 19th a sergeant and 4 privates 
were detailed to pursue the deserters ; they met the animals coming 
into camp, in the custody of two citizens who had arrested them 
at Sauk Rapids. Poor Uncle Samuel had to pay the men $5,00 
for their trouble; but Uncle took it patiently. 

On the 20th we left camp early and after a march of only 6 
miles, night caught us encamping on the prairies; for having had 
heavy rains, the wagons mired horribly. Three times, we had 
to put 4 mules to each wagon and all our shoulders to the wheels, 
to get out of the mud. The next morning at 8 o’clock, we left 
with our wagons half loaded, and after going a mile returned for 
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the rest of the loads; fully loaded, we got another mile — now in 
the mud again — double teams — out again; now breaks a picket- 
rope— now the chain of a mule harness— until we struggle 
through 5 miles and encamp at David’s lake,’ having left half our 
load a mile back. Oh! retrogression! It is as bitter as repentance! 
Men, horses, every body tired and no wood near for fuel. On 
the 22d we lay encamped, fighting musquitoes and flies. What 
an intolerable army of bores! How annoying! They shed more 
of our own and horses’ blood in this expedition, than enough to 
shed glory upon a whole army of Mexicans. Now and then a 
horse or mule breaks his lariat. Let every man, then see to his 
own beast! Now comes up a rattling thunder storm. There 
comes the guide and interpreter with fresh venison. So it goes. 
The insect feeds upon man and man “takes a tear” at the 
quadruped — hunger makes destruction. We remained in camp 
on the 23d, bitten as bad as ever; the back-biting of a Sewing 
Society is nothing to it. On the 24th, martyrs in the same camp 
Lieut. Castor with a sergeant and one private, starts for Ft. 
Snelling to get another wagon. The weather is fine again. 

Quiet on the 25th. Weather hot — musquitoes annoying, ex- 
pressive word, is it not? 


Well may each soldier bless his stars, 
Who brought along mosquito bars; 
And bids defiance while he lies, 

To gallinippers and to flies. 


Kind old uncle of ours! Good uncle Samuel! thou art willing 
that our blood should be drawn, if need be, in fighting the Mus- 
quito king, George Frederick Augustus Clarence Sambo Samosa, 
and his British allies, but not in an inglorious fight with the 
ignoble musquitoes themselves.* On the 26th we were off at sun- 
rise — mired twice in going 6 miles — lift, lug, tug, now we move 


8Dr. Warren Upham, in his Minnesota Geographic Names, 525 
(Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 17), identifies this as Lake Henry 
in Stearns County. 

#During 1848 and 1849 the matter of the British settlements on the 
Mosquito Coast in what is now Nicaragua was a subject of vigorous 
diplomatic discussion between the United States and England since con- 
trol of possible isthmian canal routes was involved. The Clayton-Bulwer 
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out again; timber in sight, distant from it half a mile, and here 
we encamp again. Off at sunrise on the 27th, for the guide 
reported a bad route. Officers Woods, Pope, Nelson, our Doctor 
and Mr. Stilley, went ahead of us and encamped four hours before 
we came up; distance 16 miles. Coming in, we heard with regret 
of the heavy blow which Lightning had struck Lieut. Nelson — 
hitting him, no doubt unawares, although an officer of much 
presence of mind, while unguarded in his tent. Nothing but 
prompt assistance recovered him. Next to Lieut. Nelson’s tent 
was pitched Lieut. Gardiner’s ; the Lieut. being out with his men — 
Lightning then cracked down on the poles of his tent and shivered 
them most shamefully.° We were stuck many times that day; in 
fact we went along like a brace of chain bearers. stick! stuck! 
stick! stuck! as if struggling along in the bed of the river Styx, 
which they say ran turpentine. Our wagons left half their load 
3 miles back on the prairie, and returned for the surplus the same 
night. 

This was all— not altogether unalloyed happiness, you had 
better believe. On the 28th we remained in camp; we did, Uncle! 
We had light showers; but took the opportunity to fish in a lake 
near by. We caught enough for “the cook and all hands.” On 
the 29th we went out to the lake and fished with a seine. The fish 
were “ monstrously taken in,” say about 100 or I50 or 200 or 
may be 3 or 400 pounds of them, or thereabouts. Charming fine, 
warm weather; the boys lie basking about the tents, like snakes 
in the sunshine. On the 30th stirring at reveille— out again 
fishing — in this, imitating the disciples. A glorious day — fish, 
any quantity and a fine breeze to sweep away flies and musquitoes. 
We remained in camp, except those who chose to go and catch fish 
on the 1st day of July; quite a cool, fresh breeze stirring all day, 
so as to make fires comfortable. Again we have abundance of 


treaty of 1850 afforded a modus vivendi and passed the matter along 
to later generations. George P. Garrison, Westward Extension, 1841- 
1850, 285-203 (New York and London, 1906). 

5 Lieutenant Nelson was badly injured by this bolt of lightning. When 
he was restored to consciousness it was found that his right side was 
partially paralyzed, but he recovered after a few weeks. The expedition 
was held in camp five days because of this accident to the quartermaster, 
and the bad condition of the prairies. Woods, Pembina Settlement, 12. 
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fish from the lake; affording us the double delight of catching 
and devouring the scaly victims. On the 2d we renewed our war 
upon the fishes, flanking the lake right and left, and could have 
taken all the fish by a coup de main, if we had had a seine long 
enough, the wind blowing fresh, and every man being full of 
courage. Oh, Uncle Samuel! It takes us boys in military gray 
to slay your fishes upon the public domain. On the morning of 
the 3d, we were off, bag and baggage and marched 15 miles, the 
first day’s march without miring; and at night we encamped on a 
fine ridge of prairie, one quarter of a mile from the timber and 
about one mile from White Bear Lake. Snugly in our tents, down 
came a thundering shower of rain. The lake — well — you may 
as well go and see it for yourselves. On its placid bosom you will 
see squadrons of geese and ducks, and whole navies of the wild, 
white swan leisurely evolutionizing. 

On the glorious 4th, Uncle, we lay in camp, out of respect to 
your Eagle. Lieut. Castor, Serg. Rummell and Priv. Finley, came 
in with the extra wagon. At half past ten, up rolled a booming 
thunder shower pouring and rattling down for four hours, like 
the storming of Vera Cruz. Rain through the night, so that we 
could not march on the 5th; but a small party went to White Bear 
lake and caught fish, pike, flapping, great fellows, such as it would 
drive “the Spirit of the Times” crazy, to feel at the end of a 
fish-rod, drawing it down like a switch into the water. For 
variety, a small party of Winnebago hunters came into camp with 
an elk just killed, most of which was bought of them by our 
command. On the 6th, reveille at half past 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing — off at 6, miry every few hundred yards, in the mud 34 
times, before we encamped, near a large lake at 5 or 6 o'clock 
P.M. having struggled through 16% miles. We were compelled 
to make a monstrous circumbendibus to progress at all, and were 
at night only 8 miles from our morning camp! That day, every 
man had to get into the mud and water waist deep — and men 
were sent forward constantly to make “coss bridges,” that is, to 
make a turnpike of hay across bottomless quagmires. Mr. Stilley 
ieft us the next morning for Saint Louis. He certainly found 
more fatigue with us than he will upon the cool, shady lounges, in 
front of the Planter’s House. We caught some fine pike in the 
lake, and fished on the 7th again. Good by Mr. Stilley. He will 
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remember this excursion, “ Oft in the stilly might.”” The weathe 
is fine, fish plenty, but game scarce. On the 8th the day opened 
boisterous, high wind, cleared off at 10 A.M., so we “ embraced 
this opportunity,” Uncle, to go a fishing ; caught about 120 pounds 
of pike averaging 4 pounds each. Men all healthy and lively as 
corks, after all our wading in mud and water to extricate Uncle’s 
wagons. Rain again at 1 o’clock P.M. until 3, when it cleared off. 
On the 9th we marched at 6 o’clock A.M., crossed the Chippewa 
river, weather hot, mired only 4 times, encamped 3 miles west of 
the Chippewa, having made 15 miles and a mess of delicious duck 
for our mess. Off at 6 on the morning of the 1oth — march 
rather favorable, met a War party of Chippewas hunting for 
Sioux ; Major Woods bought of them some elk meat — Snap! An 
axle-tree broken. A few remain to mend it, and on we go, all 
getting into camp before dusk, having marched 20 miles. On the 
11th we marched at 5 o'clock A.M. 26% miles, to Otter Tail 
river, a swift stream 100 feet wide, having met the Red River 
train, on their way to Saint Paul, 98 carts, laden with buffalo 
robes, furs, pemmican, buffalo tongues, &c. bought of the Indians.*® 
The day was warm, but with a fine breeze. Poor fellows! They 
look remarkably sober for men so long “on a train.” On the 
12th we reached and crossed Red river and encamped, making 20 
miles, ten of it over a swampy prairie, which but for a day or 
two preceding, of favorable weather, would have been impassable. 
We had a cool umbrella of clouds over us; all was pleasant but 
the ground, if that may be called ground which is more than half 
water, over, under and through which we wriggled, like a school 
of stranded perriwiggles. One of the two-horse teams, being 
fagged out, we shifted the load to another wagon. Plenty of wood 
and water at camp, to save us from soul-carting. Good. About 
half past 7, on the 13th, we were off again, worlds of pigeons 


6 This Red River train was in charge of Norman W. Kittson, Pembina 
agent for Pierre Chouteau, Jr., and Company. See Woods, Pembina Set- 
tlement, 14. For a discussion of the fur trade in the Red River region 
see John P. Pritchett, “Some Red River Fur-trade Activities,” ante, 
5: 401-423. A map showing the various routes followed by the Red 
River trains in their annual trips to the mouth of the Minnesota River 
and St. Paul is published ante, 6: 278, to accompany the article by Grace 
Lee Nute on “The Red River Trails.” 
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flying, fine day and after 4 miles of progress, we encamped again 
on the bank of Red river. The 14th brought us one of those 
sultry, cloudy mornings, in which the musquitoes go it with a 
looseness, dropping their bills in with as much facility as old army 
surgeons do their lancets. Here Mai. Woods had a guide post 
erected, marked, “‘ 163 miles to Sauk Rapids.” There is plenty of 
timber, and the site being favorable, it is probable that Uncle will 
make a fort at this place. On the 15th, we marched 21% miles, 
crossing Rice creek and encamped on the bank of the Chienne 
river. What fine weather we have up here toward the Arctic 
circle! The 16th was a day of labor; for to cross the Chienne, 
taking every thing to pieces to ferry across in ponton wagons, took 
8 hours; and much fatigued we encamped amidst clouds of mus- 
quitoes, blustering like Mexicans, on the opposite bank. 
(Concluded next week.) 


[Minnesota Pioneer, March 13, 1850] 


(Concluded. ) 

Here 11 of our horses broke away from picket and left. Fif- 
teen men went in pursuit, who shot a buffalo, a part of which was 
taken into camp in a light wagon. At about 1 o’clock, P.M., we 
encamped, detachment returned with 10 horses (the 11th probably 
a dead loss to Uncle;) about 4 miles of prairie, we crossed, almost 
swimming, the water 3 or 4 feet deep; one of the wagons failing, 
we launched a canoe which we had on the wagon, changed the 
load into that and were off again, to where land was visible. Two 
mules were sent back after the wagon and we all got into camp, 
after a march of 15 miles, on the bank of Maple river. We 
noticed several musquitoes that day. On the 18th in the morning, 
a rope was extended across Maple river, to aid in ferrying; and 
in 6 hours, we were encamped opposite, bag and baggage, with 
some loss of blood by musquitoes. A booming thunder shower 
last night and this morning. Here we caught abundance of fish. 
On the 19th we marched 15 miles and encamped near Rush river, 
having unloaded once to cross a slough and having crossed 4 
miles of prairie covered with a foot and a half of water. We 
had a fine morning on the 20th; the river had fallen 2 feet. We 
crossed in our ponton wagons and encamped opposite. Having 2 
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days march across the prairies, before us, we had to wood up 
here, as the steamboats express it. 

The 21st took us 20 miles, weather bad, and water much of the 
way a foot deep, some of the teams petering. We encamped upon 
a woodless expanse of prairie. The 22d fetched us up after 23 
miles, at the first branch of Goose river. That fine, warm day, 
we spent an hour in the agreeable work of ferrying over a slough. 
You were very kind Uncle, to furnish us these ponton wagons. 
On the 23d we came in view of buffalo, pursued them, in small 
parties, killed a dozen or so and encamped near Salt lake, say 3 
miles from timber; here we smoked some buffalo meat; it was a 
good day for musquitoes. Our detail with 3 teams, brought in 
about four buffaloes. The whole herd numbered only about 100. 
Uncle, the stock in your great pasture, is getting thinned out. We 
marched that day about 8 miles. On the 24th, we marched 15 
miles and encamped expressly for the convenience of smoking 
buffalo meat. We marched 22 miles on the 25th, our teams grow- 
ing weaker every day; but then we had a fine breeze to blow away 
the musquitoes. Here we are, on the 26th, after 20 miles march, 
encamped on the west side of Big Salt river, 341 miles from Sauk 
Rapids. Uncle’s mules are getting very feeble. Carrying fuel 
along, we marched 19 miles on the 27th, crossing the Little Salt 
and Cart rivers, and encamped on a ridge of prairie, 2 miles from 
timber. 

We marched 20 miles on the 28th, through rain, with a consider- 
able mixture of musquitoes. Poor hungry things! How would 
they have been saved from starvation, but for this expedition of 
ours to the North? On the 27th, we had a severe march, although 
but 4 miles, and encamped on Poplar island. The rain started 
just after we did and a Northwester, cold enough for January; 
and just after we got in camp, one of our mules up and died. 
Death appears to be after some of the rest of them with a sharp 
stick. Poor mule! What does ancestry avail him now? “ Sic 
transit gloria Mundi,” (though I think it happened on Sunday 
instead of Monday, but we must use our Latin when we have a 
chance.) On the 30th we marched, much of the way through 
water, 13 miles, and encamped in a dry spot, 5 miles from the 
woods, having to bring fuel on horseback. Here one of our teams 
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knocked under and we left it and one wagon in charge of 3 men 
until we could send back for it from Pembina. Near camp, we 
found a dug-out canoe which was carefully distributed pro rata to 
the messes. If there was any trespass or damage done, Uncle, 
you must foot the bill. On the 31st, we had a hard march to make 
12 miles, through mud and water, which took us within 6 miles of 
Pembina, in good timber. The weather was fine again for a new 
country ; and we met 3 or 4 carts which were going after the load 
of the wagon we left behind. 

On the first day of August, we crossed the Pembina river in 
canoes, leaving our wagons on the south side, and encamped on 
the prairie north side of the river, within 60 miles of the Selkirk 
settlement. About dusk, a drenching thunder storm came booming 
up, continuing 4 hours, water in the tents 6 inches deep. The 
morning of August 2d, found us, drenched as we were, wide 
awake; we had to move our tents to higher ground, about 150 
yards, where we found the grazing scanty on account of its having 
been fed down by the beeves of the Pembinese; but the sun was 
warm and kindly dried our blankets. Although the 3d of August 
opened up fine, we had rain and very respectable thunder from 
4 to 5 o'clock in the afternoon and rain again in the night. Our 
guide left yesterday for the Selkirk settlement to buy provisions 
for us and our beasts. We lay in camp on the 4th, slight rain in 
the morning, but pleasant afterward. Last night the musquitoes 
attacked our horses in de-fail and probably all over, making them 
break their lariats. The 5th was a regular musquito day. We 
had to build smudges around the picket line, to save our horses 
from being carried off, many of them being thin enough to be 
easily translated —a good team for Enoch’s coach. The mus- 
quitoes were overwhelming. Thanks, Uncle, for those musquito- 
bars! We had another “ desperate musquitoey ” day on the 6th. 

We practiced some at target-shooting and struck our tents to let 
the sun dry the ground under them and then pitched them again. 
On the 7th, the musquitoes bit so that we had to hold our horses 
until we could raise a breeze, before picketing. Uncle’s mountain 
howitzer was allowed to break silence here, with a few discharges 
of grape and shells. Mr. Bull, over the line, “ never said nufin.” 
On the 8th, we remained in camp, having hereafter one regular 
morning and evening gun fired. Pembina river has fallen 9 feet 
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since we crossed it. The 9th was a rainy, dismal day. Fine again 
on the roth, the river still falling; plenty of fresh beef at $4,00 
per hundred; plenty of wild ducks, pigeons, cat-fish and other 
quadrupeds. The 11th raining and wet and a heavy rain in the 
night with a few touches of thunder. The morning of the 12th 
cloudy, the camp a perfect mud-hole, horses turned out to feed 
and caught up and tied at night to the picket line. The singing 
and the drum of the Indians, a band of Chippewas returning 
from a fight, with six Sioux scalps, assist the musqitoes in making 
night hideous. The 13th was a fine day. On the 14th we planted 
a post 1% miles from Pembina, to mark our boundary line with 
Great Britain, which bears date August 14, 1849. John, if you 
even dare! — but no matter — you know enough to keep your 
own side of the hedge; don’t he, Uncle? On the 15th our guide 
returned from Selkirk with provisions, except flour, which was 
not to be had, there being no wind to turn their flour mills, which, 
like our 4th of July orators and Congress men, go by wind, it 
seems. 

On the 16th, the weather being fine we sent down the river 
again to get flour, if to be had, any how. The 17th was a warm 
breezy day; but that night it rained and the thunder was No. 1; 
so we kept quiet on the 18th, experiencing the same showery kind 
of weather through the 19th, 20th, and 21st of August. On the 
22d more half-breed Indians arrived from the buffalo plains with 
their winter’s meat. The 23d was a fine day, on which the Chip- 
pewas at Pembina held an election for Chief, but adjourned to 
the 24th, when they chose a Chief and two sub-Chiefs. The 
Half-breeds held a council and were advised by Maj. Woods to 
organize and elect their rulers, before we left and not to interfere 
in any way with the Indians.’ Our teams were to-day all crossed 
over the Pembina river. On the 25th, we remained quiet in 

7 Major Woods devotes nearly four pages of his printed report to a 
discussion of the half-breeds at Pembina. He informed these people that 
as persons of Indian extraction they were regarded under American 
law as component parts of the Indian tribes. He advised them, therefore, 
to organize themselves as a separate band with chiefs or governing coun- 
cil which should have the necessary authority to represent them on all 
matters. The next day the half-breeds presented the names of nine men 
as council members for this governing body. Woods, Pembina Settle- 
ment, 26-30. 
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camp. On the 26th, Capt. Pope wishing to survey Red river 
&c. with Lieut. Gardiner and the Ist Serg. of Dragoons, left 
Pembina in a canoe 31 feet long, manned by 15 half-breeds and 
made Fort Gaines, about 1200 miles by water, in 28 days. On 
the 26th of August, we left Pembina on our way back again made 
8 miles, of our course through mud. We found some buffalo in 
our way back; but nothing of particular interest occurred, until we 
reached Sauk Rapids and encamped on the bank of the Mississippi 
river, on the 14th day of September. Did we do that expedition 
up about right, Uncle? 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


AN EARLY MINNESOTA MILL 


The past seventy years have witnessed as great a change 
in the processes of flour milling in Minnesota as in the aspect 
of the countryside. In 1857 one of the best-known flour mills 
of the territory was located on the site of the great modern 
plant of the King Midas Mill in Hastings. A pencil draw- 
ing of the falls of the Vermillion River made by Augustus 
O. Moore in 1863 shows a small wooden mill at the head of 
a low dam.’ The water issuing from the dam falls immediate- 
ly over strata of rock worn down evidently from a striated 
cliff on the right. The delicate tracery of the bushes and trees, 
both on the low left bank and among the crevices in the cliff, 
catch the eye as evidence not merely of the artist’s skill but also 
of the beauty of this rural scene. 

And the mill itself was known by the colorful name of the 
stream. Two Vermillion mills are mentioned — the upper 
and the lower — in the quaint books of the concern in the 
manuscript division of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
The earlier of these two volumes is entitled ““ Memorandum 
Book With the Hands.” The opening entry reads: “ Ver- 
million Mills Dec 12“ 1857 Owen M‘Kune has to day hauled 
6 cords wood.” This is a typical entry. In fact, it becomes 
obvious from reading the little book that not all the “ hands ” 
could be kept busy all the time with grinding and hauling the 
wheat, corn, rye and other cereals that the neighboring farm- 
ers brought in. And so Owen McKune hauled wood, Pierre 
Le Beuf worked “ about the house,” Pat King killed hogs, 
Goody Myers helped in “assorting the potatoes,” Adolph 


1This drawing is in the Moore collection, which was exhibited 
recently in the museum of the Minnesota Historical Society. See 
ante, p. 59. Ed. 
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Mathew grubbed in the garden, and at one time they all unit- 
ed in “‘ metamorphosing the young pigs.” 

What they earned at this varied kind of employment is re- 
vealed in the other volume, which is entitled, “ Day-Book, 
Vermillion Mills Oct 13™ 1859.” The entry for October 31 
reads in part: ‘‘ Adolph Mathews Cr By one months labor 
at Lower Mill during the month of Oct at 25 pr mon 25.00.” 
Duncan Cadwell received thirty-five dollars for “one months 
labor at Upper mill as miller”; and Emma Faist, the cook — 
evidently for the “ hands ” — received the munificent salary 
of five dollars per month. But profits were in accordance with 
this low wage scale. The following is evidently the record of 
receipts from grinding for one month: 


Vermillion Mill 
By grist recpts as fis 


I ital ec it Rese ia 42.3 bu 40.80 
DE se viccwnceekenee 2.00 14.70 
a eee 4.8 2.20 
er ee 3.0 go 
eg eer 7.8 2.34 
Penny Grass ......... 1.3 52 
Dl sebbasessnxene e646 2.3 69 
Buck Wheat ......... 2.6 1.10 
Pigion Grass ........ 2. 60 
DE henewkcaeeweun 0.5 20 64.05 


Of course there were other receipts than those from grinding, 
and many of these are given day by day in this volume. One 
also learns from these entries that the fame of the Vermillion 
Mills was spread abroad in Minnesota, for on December 10, 
1857, “ Owen & Pierre [were] Sent to St Paul with two loads 
Flour. 36 S***.”” From this hazardous trip through the 
wilderness “ Both returned all right” as the very next entry 
records. Later flour was sent to far-away St. Cloud. The 
day came when these mills shipped flour to England. 


G. L. N. 
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THE DICKSON FILIBUSTER 


Among the Ermatinger letters recently received by the 
Minnesota Historical Society for photostating (see post, p. 
97) is one that adds data of some value to available material 
on that strange filibuster, James Dickson, who passed up the 
Great Lakes and made his way across northern Minnesota to 
the Red River settlements in the fall of 1836. In the diary of 
Martin McLeod mention is made of Dickson's stopping at the 
Ontonagon River to deliver letters to “ young Ermatinger ” 
(see ante, 4:374). The editor of the diary hazarded the 
guess that the recipient of the letters was James Ermatinger. 
This guess is now substantiated by the document referred to, 
a letter from George Ermatinger to his son, dated October 
5, 1836. <A sentence in this letter that was not deciphered 
when these letters were printed in the Eau Claire Telegram in 
1925 should read, “ Charles will be here early in the spring to 
go on to join Gen! Dickson I will go likewise, Doct. Bell 
Alex. McKee your mothers brother and Tho* M‘Kee who is 
to be here very early in the spring with about Four hundred 
Indians.” This portion of the letter is of considerable im- 
portance, for it contains a very interesting bit of information 
about Dickson’s plans to secure an army of half-breeds and 


Indians for his filibustering venture. 
G. L.N. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A History of Minnesota. By WiLtt1AM Watts FoLweELt, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Historical Society and president 
emeritus of the University of Minnesota. Volume 3. (St. 
Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1926. xiii, 605 p. Illus- 
trations, maps. ) 


In the third volume of his notable work Dr. Folwell brings 
Minnesota’s story down to close to the present day, dealing, in 
point of time, with the period between 1865 and 1926. The three 
volumes together furnish what will be, for a long time certainly, 
the standard political history of the North Star State. Emphasis 
has to be placed on the adjective “ political ” for in somewhat less 
degree than in the earlier volumes does the author deal with 
factors lying outside the realm of governmental affairs. He has, 
apparently, consciously confined himself to this one and important 
thread in the development of the people of a typical commonwealth 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

The scope and the method of treatment can be indicated by 
taking up the chapters as they follow one another. “ After the 
War, 1865-69” contains a sketch of the material situation of the 
state when the people were turning back to the problems of 
peace-time development and settling down to repair the ravages of 
war — ravages, except for the loss of man power in the sectional 
strife, which were the result of Indian troubles on the one hand 
and the retarding and distorting of normal progress by the greater 
struggle which touched Minnesota only indirectly. The years 
from 1870 to 1876 are considered in two chapters, one dealing 
largely with some of the motivating factors in the economic life 
as indicated by the title, “ Railroad Regulation and the Grangers,” 
and the other the political narrative. “ The Grasshopper Invasion, 
1873-77 ” breaks the political tale to outline in considerable detail 
the scourge which well-nigh took the heart out of the population 
over a large area, and, coupled with the hard times following the 
panic of 1873, seemed for the moment to threaten the very exist- 
ence of a new state scarcely started on its career. 
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Beginning with chapter 5 and, with one exception, continuing 
through chapter 14 there is a straight political narrative divided 
according to the incidence of governors: “The Pillsbury 
Régime, 1876-81,” “‘ Hubbard and His Times, 1882-87,” “ McGill 
and His Times, 1887-89,” and so on. The break in the political 
story comes with chapter 11 where “ Minnesota in the Wars with 
Spain and the Philippines” is the subject; there is here a brief 
résumé of the part taken in these struggles by Minnesota’s volun- 
teers, together with some account of the manner in which this 
brief and one-sided, yet momentous affair affected the internal 
life of the state. The concluding chapter, dealing with the years 
after the death of Governor Johnson, in 1909, summarizes out- 
standing political events, important legislation, and the relation of 
Minnesota to such national events as the World War. 

Throughout these pages the author makes his characters live 
again. Many an old-timer in the state — and some not so old — 
will find himself reconstructing with this narrative scenes dim in 
his memory but now vividly called back. Pillsbury, Donnelly, 
Knute Nelson, Davis, John Lind, Johnson, and scores of others of 
varying significance in Minnesota’s life are depicted with clear-cut 
strokes. Political battles, party squabbles, intrigues of greater or 
smaller moment —all are set forth with scrupulous reliance on 
supporting documents as the abundance of citation amply testifies. 
Those of the younger generation who wish to learn something of 
the political background of their present-day state may find here 
initermation which represents years of devoted toil. 

A good third of the volume consists of an appendix in nineteen 
parts, each the study of some episode, the interesting or colorful 
character of which seemed to the author to warrant fuller treat- 
ment than logically could be given it in his scheme for the main 
narrative. Here one finds minutely set forth such exciting politi- 
cal contests as “ The Donnelly-Washburne Controversy of 1868” 
and “ The Donnelly-Washburn Contest, 1878-81,” “ Redemption 
of the Railroad Bonds of 1858,” or “ The Nelson-Washburn 
Senatorial Contest of 1895.” Economic and social, as well as 
political studies are contained in the “ Preservation of the Falls of 
St. Anthony,” “ The Census of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 1890,” 
and “The Nonpartisan League and the Farmer-Labor Party.” 
Famous cases involving political as well as legal issues are dis- 
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cussed in “ The Seeger Impeachment,” “The Impeachment of 
Judge Sherman Page,” “ The Impeachment of Judge Cox, 1881,” 
and “The Case of Farley v. Hill,” the latter affording a little 
insight into one side of the economic development of the state. 
“ Cesar’s Column,” the best-known of Ignatius Donnelly’s ven- 
tures into the realm of prophetic fiction, will stimulate the desire to 
read the book — a desire which should not be suppressed. Indeed 
it is probable that the reader will turn to this appendix for reread- 
ing more often than to the principal text. 

The appendix not alone supplies some of the material which 
has been left out of the main narrative, but leads one to think that 
in the last volume of the series Dr. Folwell will consider in more 
detaii some of the economic and social forces which lay behind 
and sometimes manifested themselves through the political ma- 
chinery. In footnotes here and there through the three volumes 
the author has suggested that such was his purpose. Agricultural 
development, the rise of diversified industries in the cities, the 
mining, lumbering, and all the many lines of activities which people 
pursue, the railroads and the men who made them — all these and 
many more are needed to round out the story, for only room for 
the barest sketch is found in the political narrative. 

Like its predecessors, volume 3 is supplied with excellent and 
suggestive maps prepared by Dr. Upham. There are several 
interesting illustrations, and, always a joy, an adequate index. 

Lester B, SHIPPEE 


Cyrus Northrop: A Memoir. By Oscar W. Firxins. (Minne- 
apolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1925. 634 p. 
Illustrations. ) 


One who was not present in Minnesota early enough to fall 
under the spell of Cyrus Northrop will find his biography too 
compendious to be interesting. This type of intimate biography 
is best suited for well-known public characters: we enjoy being 
led into the domestic circle of Queen Victoria or George Washing- 
ton, and the present reviewer has often yearned for an American 
Lytton Strachey to write a life of Theodore Roosevelt. But the 
general reader is not likely to enjoy a mass of detail about the 
family, personal habits, foibles, and tastes of a man who was 
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neither George Washington nor Queen Victoria, though he appar- 
ently shared some of the traits of both. 

In justice to Professor Firkins, it should be said that he 
attempted to forestall this criticism in his preface: 


This book will be read mainly by friends and lovers of the man 
whose life it recounts; it has been written and planned in their 
behalf ; and their tastes or needs have governed its dimensions. 
The author has felt that it was better to expand for the affection- 
ate many than to condense for the dispassionate few. It is hoped 
that the dispassionate few will be charitable. 


It should be further said that the author’s style does much to 
make parts of the dreary waste pleasant even for the casual way- 
farer. One feels that the style would perhaps be still more spar- 
kling if Mr. Firkins were not hampered by a reverence for his 
subject which, though it does not prevent his exhibiting a few of 
his subject’s foibles, does on the whole make him walk with rather 
solemn circumspection. 

The book has historic value, as any conscientiously written 
biography must have. Interesting material for Connecticut social 
history is found in the early chapters ; and of course the later ones 
are full of matter pertaining to Minnesota. Roughly, half the 
book is devoted to Dr. Northrop’s life in Connecticut, and half to 
his Minnesota experience. Considerably more space is given to 
the president’s personal relations with students, faculty, children, 
neighbors, and citizens of Minnesota, than to his administration 
of the university affairs. In fact, there is less university history 
in the book than the reviewer expected to find. A chapter is 
given to the crisis occasioned by a move in the legislature to 
separate the college of agriculture from the university; another 
chapter to the period when the university was under the adminis- 
tration of the board of control; but aside from these one gets 
glimpses of the university chiefly as a background for President 
Northrop’s personality. The biographer makes frequent and judi- 
cious quotation from his sources — the letters and papers of Presi- 
dent Northrop, his reminiscences, published speeches, editorials, 
and the like. 

Photographs of the president and of his father and mother are 
used to illustrate the book. The type is clear and attractive, the 
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paper of good quality. The book, however, contains no index —a 
serious omission—and the preliminary pages are curiously 
arranged — the title-page first, then the table of contents, then 
the frontispiece, with the preface on the opposite page, so that 
one gazes at Dr. Northrop with one eye and reads Mr. Firkins 
with the other. There are more typographical errors than should 


occur in a book published by a university press. 
E. H. B. 


The Romance of the Boundaries. By Joun T. Faris. (New 
York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1926. xvi, 331 p. 
Illustrations, maps. ) 


This is at once an interesting and a disappointing book. It is 
true to its title in presenting aspects of boundaries which savor of 
romance, the results of delving into the curious and human rather 
than the officially determinative and logical. One must judge the 
book, therefore, more as a popular compilation than as a work of 
scholarship. From this standpoint the general reader will read 
with interest the many details of controversies which he may not 
have known existed. He will enjoy the photographs, facsimiles, 
and sketch maps that explain and enrich the text. And it should 
be said that the publishers have given the book a handsome format. 
But is it too much to expect that a popular book should embody 
the results of accurate scholarship, avoiding the errors and misin- 
terpretations of unscientific publication? Why, for example, 
should any well-informed author give undeserved credit (p. 105) 
to Jefferson for engineering the purchase of Louisiana? And 
why perpetuate the exploded Whitman myth (p. 119-123) about 
saving Oregon? Or, along another line, why fail to note and use 
the story of the very romantic rashness of Roosevelt in getting a 
verdict favorable to the United States on the Alaskan boundary ? 
Likewise, why not exploit the treasonable correspondence with the 
British of Vermont leaders when they resented not being admitted 
to the Union? 

Minnesota readers will turn with some special interest to chap- 
ter 6, “ How Diplomacy Won Minnesota’s Northern Boundary.” 
Herein Mr. Faris makes clear the “ marvelous chance there was 
for misunderstanding, scheming diplomacy, and long-drawn-out 
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negotiations.” He writes vividly of the scenery along the line 
finally determined between Lake Superior and Lake of the Woods, 
and he pictures adequately the actual surveying of the forty-ninth 
parallel. But he does not seem aware that further treaty agree- 
ments were made necessary in 1925 to settle troublesome uncer- 
tainties of boundary locations. 

As to lesser points of criticism, Monroe was not president in 
1838 (p. 117); and does even a patient reader have to endure 
the egregious style of opening a sentence with “ Came the day ”? 
Of greater importance is the need of a more informing index, 
giving more than just lists of names. 

C. A. Duniway 


The Story of the Western Railroads. By Rosert E. Rrecet, 
Pu.D. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926. xv, 


345 P-) 


This book furnishes further evidence that the part which trans- 
portation has played in the history of the United States, — and of 
the world, for that matter,—is one of major importance. Stu- 
dents of western history sometimes wonder if the story of changes 
in means of transportation and communication would not, indeed, 
furnish a better thread upon which to string the events of Ameri- 
can history than the badly worn political strand. Certainly the 
railroad has been the chief transformer of recent times. Its rapid 
conquest of the continent put an end to the frontier and to free 
lands, its ramifications hither and yon furnished the basis for the 
development of business on a national rather than a local scale, 
its example furnished the impetus for the invention of other 
space-destroying devices that have carried the revolution to still 
further extremes. Recent history without railway history is no 
history at all. 

Mr. Riegel has attempted to put together that part of our 
national railway history which has to do with the western half 
of the continent. He has had numerous articles and monographs 
and many books at his disposal which deal with various parts of 
the subject. Considerable patching together from difficult sources 
he has had to do, but in the main his work is one of organizing, 
systematizing, and condensing a mass of already known materials. 
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This he has done in a scholarly manner, but with an obvious effort 
to make his manuscript readable and entertaining. Possibly he 
might have spared himself the pains. There are too many rail- 
roads, too many road-builders, too many good, reliable, “ hard- 
boiled ” facts in the story to make it the kind of tale the public 
will read. Mr. Riegel is no Hamlin Garland to spin it into a yarn. 
In spite of its colloquial language, the Ph.D. thesis from which it 
evolved sticks through on every page. 

In his effort at popularization the author has chosen to omit all 
footnotes, but the elaborate chapter-by-chapter bibliography at the 
end makes fair amends for this loss. We wish that he had included 
some of the maps he thinks we do not need, for railway time- 
tables and detailed atlases are not always at hand. 

There is a fair index, and the book is creditably printed. 
J. D. H. 


The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific Railroad. By 
James B. Hepces. (Reprinted from the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, vol. 13, no. 3, December, 1926. p. 311I- 
342.) 


In this valuable study Professor Hedges declares that in general 
the railroads, which adopted “ definite colonization programs in 
order to make their existence on a profitable basis possible,” 
became “the most important single factor in the development of 
the Trans-Mississippi country.” He takes the work of the 
Northern Pacific Railway for illustration and tells in detail the 
story of its colonization activities. His materials are very largely 
pamphlets and manuscripts in the archives of the land department 
of the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, and both his text and his 
annotations make it plain that these sources are of high importance 
for the history of land settlement in Minnesota and the West. 

The work of the Northern Pacific and of other railway com- 
panies was similar in many respects to that of the western terri- 
tories and states begun in the early fifties. That the railway 
activity and the official state propaganda had many interesting 
interrelations is suggested by Professor Hedges, although he does 
not go into much detail on the point. Among the specific activities 
of the Northern Pacific, beginning about 1871, that he describes 
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may be noted: (1) the organization of a land department and a 
closely affiliated bureau of immigration; (2) the establishment of 
a general European agency in London, with branches in Liver- 
pool, in Germany, in Holland, and in the Scandinavian countries ; 
(3) the publication and distribution of advertising pamphlets ; 
(4) the sending of special immigration agents to foreign countries 
to promote the organization of groups or colonies of emigrants ; 
(5) coOperation with steamship companies; (6) codperation with 
Civil War veteran organizations; (7) the minimizing of the cost 
of transportation “both to the prospective buyer and the actual 
purchaser ”; (8) the building of “ large and comfortable reception 
houses” at Duluth, Brainerd, and Glyndon; (9g) the giving of 
flexible terms to purchasers of land; and (10) extensive advertis- 
ing in newspapers. 

Professor Hedges shows that these methods were successful, 
and many of the results that he mentions have to do with Minne- 
sota. He tells of the work of Dr. J. P. Tustin, a “ Scandinavian ”’ 
minister, who traveled in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark in 1872. 
He writes that in Sweden Dr. Tustin “ persuaded two able minis- 
ters of the Church of Sweden and one of the Swedish Baptist 
Church to become leaders of colonies to Minnesota.” He tells of 
the work of Hans Mattson. He writes of numerous companies of 
Swedish, Norwegian, German, Dutch, Finnish, and English emi- 
grants who left Europe destined for Minnesota. He refers to a 
party of one hundred Mennonites who left New York for St. Paul 
in 1873. He states that the English and Scotch Yeovil colony, 
which took up lands in the vicinity of Hawley, was established in 
Minnesota by the Northern Pacific; and that, similarly, the 
Furness colony, which was established at Wadena, resulted from 
railway activity. The road also promoted a number of important 
New England settlements in the state. The “ largest colony enter- 
prise ” undertaken was the Red River colony, centering at Glyndon 
in Clay County. 

All this work was done before the panic of 1873. Soon after 
that disastrous panic the road promoted the establishment of 
bonanza farms in Dakota, and by the early eighties the coloniza- 
tion work, which had been temporarily halted, was in full swing 
again. In 1883 there were 831 local agents in the British Isles and 
124 general agents in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
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Switzerland and Germany. These and many other developments 
evidence the very considerable importance of the work done by the 
Northern Pacific. 

It may be observed, in closing this notice, that the reports of 
emigration agents, whether employed by railroads or states, need 
to be used with considerable caution. The relative importance of 
the agents’ influence among the various factors affecting the emi- 
gration of individuals and groups may sometimes be exaggerated 
in the reports of agents to officials at the home offices. That 
there were many factors involved must be clearly understood by 
all students of immigration and land settlement. 

T.C. B. 


Ole Rynning’s True Account of America (Travel and Description 
Series, vol. 1). Translated and edited by THeropore C. 
BieceN. (Minneapolis, The Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association, 1926. vi, 100 p.) 


In the winter of 1837-38 a young Norwegian immigrant, Ole 
Rynning by name, was lying ill in a frontier cabin some seventy 
miles south of Chicago. While in this state of enforced idleness 
he developed and carried out a plan to provide those of his 
countrymen who might wish to emigrate with such information as 
he thought they would need. Rynning died in Illinois the follow- 
ing autumn, but the manuscript that he had prepared had already 
been taken to Norway, where it was published the same year. 
The title of the booklet (it comprises only thirty-nine pages) is 
True Account of America for the Information and Help of 
Peasant and Commoner (Christiania, 1838) ; but among its read- 
ers it was generally known as “ The America Book.” 

Rynning’s booklet gives a favorable though by no means uncriti- 
cal account of conditions in the Middle West and there can be no 
doubt that the reading of this account helped a host of families to 
decide the momentous question whether or not to seek new homes 
in the New World. The work was further important in that it 
indicated the area where Norwegians would find conditions most 
favorable for settlement. Apparently the author believed that 
such migration would be directed chiefly to Illinois; but he also 
makes favorable mention of the Territory of Wisconsin and the 
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state of Missouri, at the same time calling attention to the fact 
that slavery was a cherished institution in that state. 

It was singularly appropriate that the Norwegian—American 
Historical Association should publish Rynning’s True Account as 
the initial number of its Travel and Description Series. In its 
new form the work gives emphasis to the double purpose of the 
association: to gather information about the Norwegian people 
in the New World, and to make accessible the materials that are 
needed for the preparation of that particular chapter in American 
history which is to record the achievements of the Norwegian ele- 
ment. To a faithful reproduction of the original text, the editor, 
Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, has added a careful translation and has 
supplied such notes as are necessary to correct errors and other- 
wise to make the Account more usable as a document in Ameri- 
can history. Dr. Blegen has also provided the volume with an 
historical introduction in which he traces Rynning’s brief career 
and brings out the circumstances under which the work was com- 
posed. The new association does not yet have many published 
titles to its credit; but the reviewer is pleased to observe that this 
volume with the earlier Studies and Records sets a standard both 
as to content and editorial workmanship that promises well for 
future volumes. 

LaurENCcE M. Larson 


Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-boy. Collected and edited by 
Franz Rickasy, assistant professor of English, Pomona 
College. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1926. xli, 
244 p. Illustrations.) 


The heroic Paul Bunyan tales afford ample proof that the lum- 
berjack, or shanty-boy, was a story-teller. Professor Rickaby’s 
compilation of ballads and songs makes it equally clear that he was 
a singer. For seven years Professor Rickaby has been collecting 
songs, both words and music, from “men who worked in the 
woods of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, mainly during the 
Golden Age of American Lumbering (1870-1900).” The result 
is the volume under review, which contains the texts, and in most 
cases the melodies, of more than fifty songs and ballads, with 
different versions of many of them. These are prefaced by an 
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enlightening introduction and followed by detailed notes, a useful 
glossary of lumberjack words, an index of titles, and one of first 
lines. The volume is a distinguished example of the bookmaker’s 
art, and the covers, which are in realistic imitation of the grain of 
sawed lumber, are unique. 

The compiler asserts that “ No group ever celebrated itself in 
song and ballad more than did the shanty-boys of the Golden 
Age.” In his introduction he sketches the backgrounds of the 
lumber industry. “The Army of the Axes,” he writes, “ had 
advanced even into the awe-inspiring columned vastnesses of 
Michigan, and across the intervening lake into the illimitable piner- 
ies of Wisconsin. What had previously been a steadily growing 
call for lumber, by 1870 swept suddenly upward into a rever- 
berating clamorous roar of demand, as the hundreds of thou- 
sands, following the Argonauts of ’49 and ’50, surged out into the 
New West. It was then that American lumbering literally leaped 
into its Golden Age. Over Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
hovered for thirty years the far-seen glow of its romantic climax. 
Immense fortunes fell into the hands of far-sighted men as into 
the spring-swollen streams rolled billions upon billions of logs, 
and the land was sown with stumps.” 

It was in this period that the lumberjack was at his best, and 
Professor Rickaby writes of him with a grace that seems in 
strange contrast to the rough life of the lumber camps. There 
is a note of regret in his phrases describing the passing of the 
singing period. He writes that “the day of singing passed in the 
period of the Lake States supremacy. A few years, perhaps ten, 
before 1900, it was evident that some grim change was taking 
place, killing the song in the hearts of workers, not only in the 
forests, but abroad in the world as well. Instead of singing, they 
read or talked or plotted; or if they did sing, the song was no 
longer of themselves.” The passing of the supremacy of the 
Irishman, the Scotchman, and the French-Canadian in the camps 
was one cause for the change; but the chief cause seems to have 
been machines. As Professor Rickaby puts it, “ The insistent cry 
for quantity, the feverish prayer for efficiency, brought machines, 
massive, grim, powerful, ultra-human creatures of steel; and they, 
not singing, taught silence. Then one morning the romance of 
logging was gone. Gone were the feats of skill and prowess on 
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the drive, for gone was the drive. The age of steel was upon 
lumbering — the impersonal age, the non-singing age.” 

Professor Rickaby has done a great service not only to Ameri- 
can literature but also to the history of the West in compiling this 
scholarly volume. When the history of lumbering is written as 
it should be written, these songs will be a source of first impor- 
tance for one phase of the subject. In gathering his materials, he 
has had the aid of many men who have first-hand knowledge of 
the lumberjack, including William W. Bartlett of Eau Claire, and 
M. C. (Mike) Dean of Virginia, Minnesota. Mr. Dean is him- 
self the compiler of a volume entitled The Flying Cloud and 150 
Other Old Time Poems and Ballads. A large number of the 
songs bear such notes as “ Sung by Mr. Ed Springstad, Bemidji, 
Minn.,” or “ Sung by Mr. M. C. Dean, Virginia.” 

Among the texts printed are those of “ Jim Whalen,” “ The 
Shanty-boy on the Big Eau Claire,” “ Ye Noble Big Pine Tree,” 
“ The Festive Lumber-jack,” “ Red Iron Ore,” “Ole from Nor- 
way,” and “ The Crow Wing Drive.” Something of the Minne- 
sota flavor of some of the songs may be indicated by quoting these 
verses from “ The Crow Wing Drive ”: 


Says White Pine Tom to Arkansaw, 

“There’s one more drive that I'd like to strike.” 
Says Arkansaw, “ What can it be?” 

“Tt’s the Crow Wing River for the old Pine Tree.” 


Says Arkansaw, “ Now if that’s the case, 

I can put you in the race, 

Come with me in the mornin’ an’ we'll begin, 
For I've a job a-pushin’ for Long Jim Quinn.” 


In the mornin’ we boarded the M. & I. 
Our friends in Bemidji we bid good-bye. 
Humpy Russell took us down the line 
And landed us in Brainard right on time. 


There was White Pine Tom and young Lazzard, 

And Mikey Stewart and his two big pards; 

Billy Domine and the Weston boys, 

And there was others from Bemidji that could make some noise. 


The origins of the shanty-boy ballads involve no problems, in 
Professor Rickaby’s opinion. “They were composed by indi- 
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viduals who set out definitely to compose.” It may be noted that he 
credits the logging camp “hegemony in song” to the Irish. 
“ Although the Scotch and French-Canadian occur occasionally, 
the Irish were dominant, and the Irish street-song was the pattern 
upon which a liberal portion of the shanty-songs were made.” 

T. C. B. 


Introduction to the American Official Sources for the Economic 
and Social History of the World War (Economic and Social 
History of the World War: American Series). By Watpo 
G. LELanp and Newton D. Mereness. (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1926. xlvii, 532, 18 p.). 


This volume is a worthy contribution to the monumental eco- 
nomic and social history of the World War which is gradually 
taking shape under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and at the hands of codperating scholars in 
all the countries that participated in the war and in others that 
were vitally affected by it. The ultimate object of the sponsors 
of this great enterprise is a general assessment of the economic 
cost of the war and the displacement which it caused in the 
processes of civilization, but a vast amount of preliminary work 
must be done before that aim can be realized. Great bodies of 
source material must be canvassed, special studies on limited sub- 
jects written, and the essential facts of national history brought 
together before a general comparative analysis of conditions in 
the several countries will be possible. In America, as in all the 
other countries, the first requirement for any comprehensive study 
of the subject is knowledge of the character, extent, and location 
of the available sources, and it is this need which the volume under 
discussion is intended in part to fill. 

In this work of about five hundred pages is presented a general 
survey of the records and official publications of every agency 
of the federal government that conducted important social or eco- 
nomic activities during the war period. Among such agencies are 
included Congress; the Supreme Court; all the executive depart- 
ments, including the war department, whose activities were far 
from wholly military in character; independent boards and com- 
missions such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission, and the American National Red Cross; 
and emergency establishments such as the Council of National 
Defense, the United States Food Administration, and the War 
Industries Board. The organization and war-time functions of 
each of these agencies are outlined, its significant publications 
listed, and its records broadly described. A thoroughgoing can- 
vass of the last was impracticable, if only because of their almost 
unimaginable extent, but the indications given will save the stu- 
dent of national or local World War history many a false move 
in finding his way about among the federal archives at Washing- 
ton, in what is still something of a wilderness, archivally speaking. 
Because of the forbidding amount of labor involved, the com- 
pilers did not undertake to include a survey of the official records 
and publications of state and local governments, as the title 
of the volume might lead one to suppose. Instead, they endeavored 
to give some indication of the vast masses of material of all sorts 
which have been accumulated in the several states by the various 
state war history organizations. From the series of brief but 
informing accounts here given, it would appear that every state, 
through some regular state department, the state historical society, 
or a special commission, has accomplished something in the way 
of collecting and preserving its war records. The information 
given will be of great value, particularly, from a local point of 
view, to those still engaged in the work of collection or in the 
compilation of state or local war histories. It is interesting to 
note that Minnesota has been and is still one of the states most 
active in this field. It has not only assembled an extensive state 
war records collection, but it is now, through the medium of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, working toward the completion of 
a three-volume, comprehensive history of Minnesota in the World 
War, one volume of which, a History of the 151st Field Artillery, 
was published by the Minnesota War Records Commission, the 
temporary organization formerly in charge of this work. 
FRANKLIN F. HoLsrook 
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The American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century (Yale Studies in English, no. 68). By BENJAMIN 
BISSELL, instructor in English in the Southern Branch of 
the University of California. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1925. ix, 229 p. Illustrations. ) 


An unusual addition to the writings on the American Indian 
is this monograph, in the preparation of which the author has 
gone over the literary writings of the period from the latter part 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the close of the eighteenth 
century, and attempted to get at the ideas of Europeans about the 
American Indian. He quotes liberally from accounts of early 
travelers, and from novels, plays, and poems to illustrate his 
points, but he is evidently not entirely satisfied with the results of 
his labors. “ For, after all, these many disconnected passages, 
casual allusions, and scattered productions, in which the Indian 
is in some way noticed, can hardly in themselves be said to con- 
stitute a literary or philosophic movement, although taken with 
the other impulses of the time — the ‘ return to nature,’ the inter- 
est in everything wild, sentimental, or picturesque —they may 
easily be seen to fall within that large, loose, ill-defined, ill- 
understood current of thought and feeling, vaguely and often 
inaccurately characterized by the term romanticism.” 

The reader feels throughout that the author is groping for an 
idea but cannot manage to grasp it, and this is frankly admitted 
in the passage quoted. Even though no final conclusions could be 
drawn, the study is probably worth while, since it shows how 
thoroughly the New World across the Atlantic had permeated the 
English thought of the eighteenth century. 

WitioucHsy M. Bascock 


Glimpses of Early Canadians: Lahontan. By F. C. B. Cromp- 
Ton. (Toronto, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Limited, [1925.] 
xiii, 101 p. Illustrations, map.) 


Minnesota’s interest in Baron Lahontan has lessened consider- 
ably since the days when Joseph N. Nicollet believed that the 
Gascon’s fabulous “ Long River” could be identified with the 
Cannon River. Yet his story is of a value for Minnesota compar- 
able with that of many another French explorer who never set 
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foot on Minnesota soil but who none the less influenced her history 
mightily. One could read Lahontan’s New Voyages profitably if 
only for his account of the fur-trade methods in vogue in New 
France in the fourth quarter of the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Crompton’s biography of this adventurous, clear-visioned, skepti- 
cal, and frequently mendacious young army officer, though it is 
only a brief sketch, manages to infuse a strong sense of reality 
into its paraphrases of Lahontan’s letters to friends in Europe. 
Perhaps this vividness is its raison d’étre ; certainly the book can 
lay small claim to offering anything new. It will prove a handy 
summary of Lahontan’s life, though it barely alludes to his “* Long 
River ” journey ; and it should satisfy even young readers with its 
color and romance. 
G. L. N. 
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The sixth state historical convention is to be held at St. Cloud 
and Willmar on successive days, June 16 and 17. Invitations 
were received from the St. Cloud Reading Room Society, the 
Willmar Commercial Club, and from members and friends of the 
society in the two cities. In accordance with the society’s custom, 
plans are being made for an “historic tour.” Instead of being 
held on the day preceding the opening of the convention, how- 
ever, it will be held on the morning of the first day of the con- 
vention. It is expected that those participating in the tour will 
reach St. Cloud about noon on June 16. 


The number of special historical reports sent out by the 
society’s “Information Bureau ” in 1926 in response to inquiries 
was II3 as compared with 78 in 1925 and 55 in 1924. Duplicates 
of these reports, which now total 488, are preserved and indexed 
and the file of them serves as a valuable compact repository of 
reference information relating primarily to Minnesota history. 


The number of books served to readers in the main library of 
the society, which dropped from about 45,000 in 1924 to about 
41,000 in 1925, rose to a new high point of almost 47,000 in 
1926. Although this figure is about eight times as large as that for 
1919, the first full year in the Historical Building, the reference 
staff still consists, as it did in that year, of a single assistant with 
a part-time page. 


The net increase in the society’s active membership in 1926 was 
61 as compared with 14 in 1925. The number of additions to the 
roll during the year was 161, but there were 41 deaths and 59 
were dropped for nonpayment of dues. The active membership 
at the end of the year was 1,423, and the 11 honorary, 55 corres- 
ponding, and 5 institutional members brought the total to 1,494. 
If the 173 schools and libraries enrolled as subscribers were 
counted as members, as is the practice of many societies, the total 
would be 1,667. Twenty-four additions to the active membership 
were made during the quarter ending December 31, 1926 The 
names of the new members, grouped by counties, follow: 
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Brown: A.C. Ochs of Springfield. 

Cotronwoop: Hazel Halvorson of Storden. 

Fit-MorE: Rev. Ivar Havneros of Mabel. 

FREEBORN: H. W. Jensen of Albert Lea. 

GoopHvE: Laura E. West of Red Wing. 

HENNEPIN: John Lind, Charles P. Sigerfoos, Hugh R. 
Stevenson, and Mrs. Alice R. Strobridge, all of Minneapolis. 

OtmsteD: Dr. Lee W. Pollock of Rochester. 

Ramsey: Marion C. Fairfield, Harry Dance, Olin B. Lewis, 
Oscar Lofroth, Harold L. Rothschild, Nellie A. Thompson, and 
Albert S. Tousley, all of St. Paul. 

Repwoop: Andrew D. Smith of Redwood Falls. 

Rock: J. Russell Wiggins of Luverne. 

Wricut: Mrs. Mathilda O. Bower of Cokato. 

NONRESIDENT: Edward F. Humphrey of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; William H. Dalton of Chicago, Illinois; Paul L. Van Cleve, 
Sr., of Big Timber, Montana; and George A. Phipps of Seward, 
Nebraska. 


The society lost ten active members by death during the three 
months ending December 31: Lucian Swift of Minneapolis, Octo- 
ber 14; Milton M. Williams of Minneapolis, October 17; William 
A. Pell of Claremont, California, October 25; Alfred Merritt of 
Duluth, November 1; Halvor Steenerson of Crookston, Novem- 
ber 26; James H. Skinner of St. Paul, December 10; James C. 
Nolan of St. Paul, December 18; Dr. Leonard C. Weeks of 
Detroit Lakes, December 19; Dr. Gustavus A. Newman of Still- 
water, December 22; and Dr. Rudolph Schiffman of Pasadena, 
California, December 23. The death of Edwin Wiley of Peoria, 
Illinois, a corresponding member, on October 20, 1924, has not 
previously been reported in these notes. 


The school library of Redwood Falls has joined the ranks of 
subscribers to the current publications of the society. 


The society was represented at the meeting of the American 
Historical Association and allied organizations in Rochester, New 
York, late in December by Dr. Buck and Dr. Blegen. Following 
the meeting Dr. Blegen went to New York City, where he visited 
the United States Customs House to examine immigration records. 
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Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the society’s museum, 
attended the Mid-west Museums Conference at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on November 15, and read a paper entitled “ Installing a 
Museum on Wheels.”” Mr. Babcock was elected vice president of 
the conference, with Dr. S. A. Barrett, director of the Milwaukee 
Public Museum, as president. 


“Minnesota History and the Films ” was the subject of a talk 
given before the Better Theater League of Minneapolis by Dr. 
Blegen on November 20. He also spoke to the students of Ham- 
line University, on November 24, taking as his subject “ The 
Concept of the ‘Good Old Days.’” On November 3 Dr. Nute, 
curator of manuscripts, spoke to the Newport Women’s Club on 
the fur-trade régime in Minnesota; and Mr. Babcock presented 
before the Riverview Commercial Club on November 2 “ An IIlus- 
trated Ramble through Minnesota History.” 


ACCESSIONS 


Working in the archives of the office of the secretary of war, 
the Washington agent for the Conference of Historical Agencies 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley has made abstracts for more than 
three thousand documents in the letter books of the war secretaries 
from 1800 to the close of the Civil War, and has brought to light 
much material of Minnesota interest. The abstracts touch on 
such phases of the state’s history as military roads, proposed forts, 
the sales of Fort Snelling and of the Fort Ripley reservation, the 
navigation of the upper Mississippi and Minnesota rivers, Indian 
relations, the transcontinental railroad survey of 1853, and min- 
eral lands. One interesting group of letters deals, as the abstracts 
disclose, with the proposed construction of a military road from 
the St. Peter’s, or Minnesota, River to the Red River. The man 
appointed to have charge of the survey and construction of this 
road was Zachary Taylor, later president of the United States. 
Both William Clark, the Indian agent at St. Louis, and Governor 
Henry Dodge of Wisconsin were instructed to explain the purpose 
of the road to the Indians of the region and to secure their con- 
sent to its construction, using gifts if necessary. For some reason 
Taylor refused the appointment. 
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The life of the fur-trader, Robert Dickson, is the subject of a 
thesis recently presented for the doctorate at the University of 
Minnesota by Mr. Louis A. Tohill of the University High School, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Tohill, who contributed to the December, 1925, 
number of Minnesota History an article on “ Robert Dickson, 
the Fur Trade, and the Minnesota Boundary,” has presented a 
typewritten copy of his dissertation to the society. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. William Bartlett of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, the society has been permitted to make photostatic 
copies of the papers of James Ermatinger and his family, now in 
the possession of Miss Anne Ermatinger of Jim Falls, Wisconsin. 
Ermatinger was an important fur-trader of the second quarter 
of the last century who operated chiefly in western Wisconsin at 
the head of Lake Superior. Most of the letters were published by 
Mr. Bartlett in the Eau Claire Telegram in July, August, and 
September, 1925. 


Reference has been made in earlier numbers of this magazine 
to the manuscript notes, diaries, and maps of Joseph N. Nicollet, 
which came to light not long ago and are now in the collections 
of the Library of Congress (ante, 6: 202; 7:37). Recently 
Colonel W. C. Brown of Washington, D. C., who is making a 
careful study of the history of Traverse des Sioux, looked through 
these papers while searching for material relating to the territory 
now embraced in Nicollet County and had typed or photostatic 
copies made of several documents. A set of these copies has very 
kindly been presented to the society by Colonel Brown. It 
includes some valuable maps, various letters, and other records. 
One of the papers gives the following description by Nicollet of 
how he entered the Indian country: “ My 8 men, each at the head 
of his heavily loaded cart; La Framboise is at the head of the file 
with his wife and Eugene in the Barouche. I, Fremont and Geyer 
in the wagon of Joseph Rainville and his wife; we bring up the 
rear of the train to superintend the march. The flag flies in 
the center of the file; the son of the Chief of the Sissetons, he of 
the sleepy eyes, is alongside the flag. The heat is prostrating, but 
it does not prevent the company from dancing, running races, 
fighting and giving themselves up to battles with their whips on 
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the beautiful greensward that we pass over. The spectacle of the 
caravan is sometimes picturesque.” 


An incomplete autobiographical sketch of the well-known Min- 
nesota pioneer, David Olmsted, has been presented to the society 
by his daughter, Mrs. James Thurston of Minneapolis, as an addi- 
tion to the society’s collection of Olmsted Papers (see ante, 5:64). 
The sketch was written late in life by Olmsted, who died in 1861. 
The manuscript contains twenty-one large pages and carries the 
story from the author’s birth in 1822 at Fairfax, Vermont, 
through his youth and his journey west in 1838, including his 
residence at Snake Diggings, near Potosi, Wisconsin, in the late 
thirties, and an exploring trip in 1840 through northern Iowa. 
Unfortunately the account does not reach the Minnesota portion 
of the author’s career. 


A short sketch of the history and development of the Union 
Match Company of Duluth has been received from the author, 
Mr. Hansen Evesmith of Fargo and Duluth. As he was one of 
the prime movers in this rather unique phase of industrial life in 
Minnesota, his paper is of special value. 


A file of the Oberlin Evangelist for the years from 1844 to 
1852, recently acquired by purchase, is notable for the material it 
contains relating to missions in Minnesota. This consists of 
twenty-eight letters from members of the “Oberlin band” of 
missionaries, who went out to Leech and Red lakes in 1843 — 
letters of much value for their details on conditions in the northern 
wilderness, on the customs and habits of the Chippewa, and on 
the life led by the fur-traders and voyageurs. 


Recent additions to the society’s military collection include a 
sword carried by Colonel Alexander Wilkin during the Civil War, 
presented by Mrs. Anna M. Coleman of Goshen, New York; a 
sample of the hard-tack used by soldiers in the First Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry during the same conflict, given by Mrs. Frank- 
lin G. Holbrook of Minneapolis; a framed fragment of the colors 
carried by the Seventh Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, received 
from Mrs. A. A. Rice of Aledo, Illinois; and a bugle from the 
battlefield of San Juan Hill and a telescope from a Spanish war- 
ship, presented by Mrs. Wheaton. 
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A collection of Indian objects including a buckskin coat 
trimmed with beads and fur, a beaded knife sheath, a Chippewa 
ceremonial bag, tobacco pouches, moccasins of both the plains and 
the forest types, an inlaid red pipestone pipe, and an Indian doll 
has been presented by Mrs. Charles A. Wheaton of St. Paul; and 
several pieces of bead work made by Sioux Indians of the Birch 
Coulee region have been received from Miss Helen Pearson of 
Minneapolis. 


’ 


The society’s “domestic life collection” continues to receive 
valued additions through the kindness of donors. Recent acces- 
sions include a handsome black Chantilly lace shawl, a black thread 
lace veil worn about 1850, a pair of black lace strips worn in place 
of a cap, a neck scarf of white Brussels lace, a lace-edged handker- 
chief, and several other pieces of fine lace, from Miss Amelia 
Ames of North Easton, Massachusetts; two white batiste dresses 
of the style worn about 1911, from Mrs. George Thane of Chi- 
cago; and a doll “ Lady Gay ” dated 1861 and a set of doll’s toilet 
articles, from Mrs. Wheaton. 


An old lamp originally designed to burn whale oil but converted 
into a grease lamp by a Minnesota owner who could not secure oil 
has been presented to the society by Mrs. Nettie L. Lamb of Lake 
City. The lamp, which has a marble base and a brass column, is 
said to have been purchased in New York in the late forties. It 
passed through the Sioux Outbreak and was recovered among 
spoils abandoned by the Sioux. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


The annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
held at Rochester, New York, from December 28 to 30 reflected 
in its sessions the interests of scholars in a wide variety of fields. 
The presidential address was delivered by Professor Dana C. 
Munro of Princeton University on the theme “ War and History,” 
and has already been published in the American Historical Review 
for January. At one session devoted to a discussion of “ His- 
tory,” Professor Carl Becker raised the question “ What is 
Historical Fact?” and showed that this is far from being the 
simple problem that some people assume it to be. At a joint 
session with the Agricultural History Society, suggestions were 
offered for an “ Agricultural Who’s Who in the Ante-Bellum 
Period,” Dr. Joseph Schafer of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin speaking for the North and Dr. Herbert A. Kellar of 
the McCormick Agricultural Library of Chicago for the West. 
A carefully worked out scheme for “ The Exploitation of State 
History ” was offered by Professor A. E. Martin of Pennsylvania 
State College in connection with a round table on “ The College 
and Research.” Among the papers presented at a joint session 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association was one by 
Professor C. A. Duniway of Carleton College entitled “ Illinois 
to Oregon in 1852,” and at a dinner of that association one of 
many brilliant speakers was the novelist, Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
whose theme was of course that “ Middle Border” which he 
has celebrated both in fiction and in his autobiographical writings. 
One session of the national association considered “ The Influence 
of Europe in the Development of American Civilization.” At 
the Conference of Historical Societies Dr. Schafer spoke on 
“Church Records as Sources for Movements of Population,” 
and Professor Samuel E. Morison, speaking on “ Recent Histori- 
cal Expeditions in the Northwest,” gave special attention to the 
Columbia River Historical Expedition of last summer. A ses- 
sion devoted to “ Public Archives ” was of much interest to those 
who have followed the movement in the United States looking 
toward better care of both national and state archives. Dr. J. 
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Franklin Jameson spoke informally on the outlook for the erec- 
tion of the national archives building, recently authorized by 
Congress, and Dr. A. C. Flick, state historian of New York, told 
of the methods used in that state in preserving local records. One 
of the most important reports presented to the association was by 
Professor August C. Krey of the University of Minnesota, chair- 
man of the committee on history teaching in the schools. Dr. 
Krey proposed that the association should sponsor a codperative 
investigation “ whose end shall be a systematic program of social 
education for the fourteen grades of the public schools,” and the 
proposal was accepted. A luncheon session was given over to a 
discussion of the endowment campaign of the association, and 
among the speakers was Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, who reported upon his work as 
executive secretary for the endowment project and also distributed 
a printed report summarizing the achievements of the various 
states. The reports showed that solid foundations for the endow- 
ment work had been built and that approximately $120,000 in 
gifts and pledges had already been realized. Announcement was 
made of the selection of Dr. Henry J. Carman of Columbia Uni- 
versity to take Dr. Buck’s place as executive secretary. 


Professor Norman S. B. Gras, who recently contributed to this 
magazine a study of “The Significance of the Twin Cities for 
Minnesota History” (see ante, 6:3-17), is the author of a 
scholarly essay on “ The Economic Activity of Towns,” published 
in C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob, The Legacy of the Middle Ages, 
435-464 (Oxford, 1926). 


In the Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for 1921 (Washington, 1926. 255 p.) are printed, among others, 
abstracts of papers on “The Fur Trade and the Northwest 
Boundary, 1783-1814,” by Cardinal Goodwin; “ Critical Prob- 
lems Involved in the Use of the Official Records of the World 
War,” by Wayne E. Stevens; and “ The Scandinavian Element 
and Agrarian Discontent,” by Theodore C. Blegen. 


A portrait of George William Featherstonhaugh serves as the 
frontispiece to Frank W. Stevens’ volume The Beginnings of the 
New York Central Railroad: A History (New York, 1926. 408 
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p-). To Minnesotans Featherstonhaugh is known as the author 
of a two-volume work published at London in 1847 under the 
title A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor, a record of a “ geo- 
logical reconnoisance” made in 1835. But in Mr. Stevens’ 
excellent volume he appears as the man “to whose persistent and 
indefatigable exertions the first railroad of the many scores now 
composing the New York Central Lines owed its existence.” The 
road was the Mohawk and Hudson, “incorporated April 17, 
1826, and opened for operation August 9, 1831.” 


Discussing “ The Scientific Study of Settlement” in the Geo- 
graphical Review for October, Dr. Isaiah Bowman calls attention 
to the many “ pioneer belts ” that still exist in the world and pro- 
poses the study of the problems of such belts with a view to 
evolving a veritable “ science of settlement.” “ The fringe of set- 
tlement is a focus of interest for government as well as science,” 
he writes, and certainly the history of the American frontier bears 
out the assertion. 


In an article on “ Waterways in Livestock and Meat Trade,” 
by Rudolf A. Clemen, in the American Economic Review for 
December, considerable attention is given to the water routes of 
the upper Mississippi Valley, and particularly to the effects of 
railway competition upon the river commerce. The author errone- 
ously asserts that the “ first steamboat to ascend the upper Mis- 
sissippi reached Fort Snelling near St. Paul in 1813.” This was 
six years before the fort later given that name was established, 
and ten years before the “ Virginia ” made its famous trip. 


The following note, taken from the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History for December, will be of interest to Minnesotans: “A 
new state park will soon be established by the Conservation Com- 
mission embracing the site (part of which is still government 
land) of the last battle with Black Hawk’s band, on the Missis- 
sippi River between Prairie du Chien and La Crosse. This battle 
is usually spoken of as the battle of Bad Axe; but it occurred 
below the mouth of that stream in what was once Bad Axe County, 
now Vernon. The site was named Victory by the early inhabi- 
tants. The battle was, however, a massacre rather than a victory, 
and reflected little credit upon the victorious whites. While the 
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Sauk leader himself escaped and was afterwards captured by the 
Americans’ Winnebago allies, Indian men, women, and children 
of the hostiles were savagely and indiscriminately dispatched. See 
Dr. R. G. Thwaites’s account in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
xii, 259-261.” 


A brief article entitled “ Picture Island,” by Albert B. Reagan, 
published in the Southern Workman (Hampton, Virginia) for 
October, tells something of the rock pictures on Picture Island in 
Nett Lake, near Orr, Minnesota; and a second article by the same 
author, on “ Chippewa Indian Picture Writings,” published in the 
November issue of High School Service (Washington, D. C.), 
gives interpretations of two Chippewa songs from pictographs on 
birch-bark. 


Chief Little Green Hill of the Leech Lake reservation con- 
tributes an interesting article entitled “ Life among the Ojibways: 
Indian Lore of Today” to the midsummer, 1926, issue of 
Northern Trails (Minneapolis). 


The November number of the Palimpsest is devoted to reprints 
from George Catlin’s North American Indians of sketches that 
are of particular interest to Iowa, with appropriate illustrations 
reproduced from the same volume. The sketches appear under 
the headings “ The Grave of Sergeant Floyd,” “On the Upper 
Mississippi,” “The Lead Mines of Dubuque,” “ A Visit to Keo- 
kuk’s Village,” “‘ Adventures in a Bark Canoe,” and “ The Course 
of Empire.” They are followed by a brief “‘ Comment by the Edi- 
tor” on this “pictorial historian of the Indians.” The writer 
contends that “ no other artist or writer has had such a tremendous 
influence in molding the popular conception of the American 
Indian.” The frontispiece to the issue is a charming self-portrait 
of Catlin from a painting made when he was twenty-eight years 
of age. 


Two bronze tablets have recently been placed on sites of special 
historic interest on Madeline Island, in Lake Superior. One marks 
the “ Treaty Hall Headquarters ” of the American Fur Company ; 
the other, placed on the south end of the island, bears this inscrip- 
tion: “ Michel Cadotte a French-Canadian trader built a post 
at this site about 1792. From his wife Madeline, daughter of 
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the Chippewa Chief White Crane, the island takes its present 
name. The official French Fort La Pointe was built in 1718, about 
500 feet west. Its commandants were St. Pierre, Linctot, La 
Ronde, Marin, and Beaubassin, the last of whom retired in 1759. 
Erected by Rachel Brock Woods, 1926.” 


A case of three making two is illustrated by Charles A. Beard 
and Mary R. Beard, when in their otherwise excellent textbook, 
History of the United States, page 275 (New York, 1924), they 
write, “ Above Iowa, on the Mississippi, lay the territory of Min- 
nesota — the home of the Dakotas, the Ojibways, and the Sioux.” 
Had the authors added the Chippewa, they would have broken 
a time-honored mathematical rule, for two and two would have 
made, not four, but two. For the sake of the uninitiated it may 
be added that the Dakota were the Sioux and the Ojibway were 
the Chippewa. 


A clear explanation of what “ Hudson’s Bay ‘ Point’ Blankets ” 
are, by A. E. Dodman, is published in the Beaver for December. 
As “point” blankets were used not only in the trade of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company from early times, but also in the Minne- 
sota trade during the days of the Northwest Company and later, 
this article will be of value for students of the Minnesota fur 
trade. In the same magazine is an excellent description of the 
birch-bark canoe, published under the title “The Disappearing 
Birch-bark,” by Charles H. M. Gordon. 


For all students of the Kensington rune stone controversy an 
article entitled “ Norske Oldfund i Minnesota,” by Hjalmar R. 
Holand, published in Skandinaven Almanak og Kalender for 1927, 
will be of special interest. Mr. Holand tells of seven objects 
found in western Minnesota, three of which, — a bronze sword, a 
fire steel, and a small ornament with an ax head and an old- 
fashioned rule for a handle, — he describes in detail. Mr. Holand 
states that the ornament was found in 1911 near Crookston, the 
fire steel in northwestern Minnesota in 1871, and the bronze ax 
in Clay County in 1911. These and four other “ finds ” date back, 
Mr. Holand thinks, to the fourteenth century, and he believes 
that they must have belonged to the supposed Kensington party of 
1362. 
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Souvenir “ Norse-American Women” 1825-1925 (St. Paul, 
1926. 454 p.), is a volume of miscellaneous contributions 
consisting of “prose and poetry, newspaper articles, and biogra- 
phies,” contributed by one hundred women and edited by 
Mrs. Alma A. Guttersen and Mrs. Regina H. Christensen. The 
volume as a whole deals with the story of Norwegian-American 
women in the United States in the period since the arrival of 
“ Restaurationen,” which brought the first shipload of Norwegian 
immigrants to this country in 1825. Among the many articles or 
chapters of special interest are those on the following subjects: 
“The First Lady of ‘ Restaurationen,’” by Hannah Astrup Lar- 
sen; “The Norse-American Woman in Church Work,” by 
Mrs. H. B. Kildahl; a vivid account of a pioneer Norwegian 
mother by Anna R. H. Hilleboe; “ Pioneering Reminiscences of 
Childhood ” in Minnesota, by Mrs. Guttersen; the story of the 
veteran Minnesota nurse, Miss Theresa Erickson, who has seen 
active service in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, and the World War, by Mrs. J. Brack; “ The Norse- 
American Woman in Music,” by Helga Olsen; and “ Prairies,” the 
story of a teacher’s experience in 1887-88 on the Minnesota 
prairies near Willmar, by Mrs. Christensen. In the latter part of 
this interesting and informing volume are biographical sketches of 
a considerable number of “ Prominent Norse-American Women.” 


A bronze statue of Colonel Hans C. Heg, leader of the Fifteenth 
Wisconsin in the Civil War, was unveiled at Madison on October 
17 as the gift of Norwegian-Americans to the state of Wisconsin. 


The Swedish Historical Society of America held its annual 
meeting at the Historical Building, St. Paul, on the evening of 
December 3. Dr. C. G. Wallenius of Chicago outlined the life of 
Dr. William Henschen, a prominent Swedish Methodist; and 
Dr. George M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota spoke 
on the founding of the Lutheran Augustana Synod. 


A Reprint of Addresses by Crown Prince Gustav Adolf of 
Sweden, Governor Christianson, and President Lotus D. Coffman 
delivered in Minneapolis on June 29, 1926, has been brought out 
in pamphlet form by the University of Minnesota (1926. 22 p.). 
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Absalom Grimes, Confederate Mail Runner (New Haven, 
1926. 216 p.) is a thrilling Civil War story told by a participant 
and now edited by Dr. M. M. Quaife. The volume would possess 
even greater interest for Minnesota readers if Captain Grimes 
had written in detail about his experiences from 1852 to 1861, 
when he was a Mississippi River pilot on steamers between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. 


The subject matter of the first three articles in the December 
number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History should bring com- 
fort to the most zealous advocates of the “new history.” An 
enlightening study of the “Genesis of Wisconsin’s Free High 
School System,” by Joseph Schafer, is followed by articles on 
“The History and Development of the Telephone in Wisconsin,” 
by Harry Barsantee, and “ Agricultural Codperation in Wiscon- 
sin,” by Frank G. Swoboda. An article of special interest for 
Minnesota readers is that by W. A. Titus on “ Lac Court Oreilles: 
An Indian Abode of the Past and the Present ” — the village at 
which Radisson and Groseilliers are believed to have spent the 
winter with the Ottawa on their “ Superior voyage ” after their 
departure from the shores of Chequamegon Bay. 


A suggestive Schedule for the Study of Local History of Wis- 
consin Rural Towns, by Joseph Schafer, has been issued as a 
six-page leaflet for teachers by the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin (1926). The first part of the schedule consists of 
specific questions for investigation, grouped under the heads of 
“ Educational Conditions,” “ Drift to the City,” “ The Westward 
Movement,” and “Immigrants.” The second part suggests an 
outline for an essay on the social history of any town in the state, 
with the following divisions of the subject: the early settlement, 
the town’s leaders during the early period, later leaders and 
prominent or original characters down to the present time, 
turning-points in the town’s history, emigration and immigration, 
and present conditions and prospects. 

The installment of C. H. Crownhart’s “ North Wisconsin in 


History and Romance” published in the January Wisconsin 
Magazine tells the story of Father Hennepin. 
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An article entitled “ Notes on the History of Lecturing in Iowa, 
1855-1885,” by Hubert H. Hoeltje, in the Jowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics for January is drawn largely from newspaper 
files, the records of lecture associations, and other contemporary 
sources. Among the lecturers who helped to disseminate culture 
in Iowa during the period were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Horace 
Greeley, Wendell Phillips, John G. Saxe, John Gough, Carl 
Schurz, Bayard Taylor, P. T. Barnum, Josh Billings, Frederick 
Douglass, Oscar Wilde, and Henry Ward Beecher. 


A hearty welcome is extended to the North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly, volume I, number 1, of which was published in October 
by the State Historical Society of North Dakota, with Dr. O. G. 
Libby as editor and Vernice M. Aldrich as assistant editor. The 
first number is a distinctly creditable one, with an attractive dress 
and valuable articles, documents, book reviews, and news and 
comments. Minnesota readers will be especially interested in the 
extracts from the journal of Robert Campbell telling of a trip 
from the Red River country in 1832 and 1833 through Minnesota 
and south to Kentucky for sheep and of the return. It may be 
noted that this document has aready been brought out in the 
Annals of Iowa for April, 1926. Under the heading of “ Docu- 
ments ” are published several letters by a Civil War soldier, Levi 
Carr. The first is dated at Fort Ridgely on June 30, 1862; the 
second and third are from the same place on October 26 and 
September 11, 1862, and are printed in the order indicated. In 
the letter of October 26, Carr wrote of the battle of Birch Coulee, 
“The first fight that we had with the red skins was about 12 
miles above the fork on the Minnesota river. There were 44 of 
our Company and the captain making a total of 45 and 21 got 
back alive. That was surely a great slaughter. I have never 
heard balls whistle so in my life before and to hear the horrid 
yells of the savages thru the woods would make your blood run 
cold. But the next time we gave them hell for we were at the fort 
and we had a little better chance.” The magazine includes 
articles on “ The Roundup ” by Dr. V. H. Stickney; “ The Liberty 
Memorial Building,” — the home of the State Historical Society 
of North Dakota, at Bismarck, — by Lewis F. Crawford; the 
Columbia River Historical Expedition, by Vernice M. Aldrich; 
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and on various special topics in North Dakota history. On the 
title page the number is designated as a continuation of volume 8 
of the society’s Collections. 


Primitive Man in Michigan, by W. B. Hinsdale, is a valuable 
introduction to Michigan archeology brought out by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan as number 1 in its Michigan Handbook Series 


({Ann Arbor,] 1925. 195 p.). 


An important subject awaiting investigation in Minnesota his- 
tory is the story of the colonization companies that were particu- 
larly active in the period after the Civil War. A collection of 
selected documents relating to such settlement projects in Colorado 
has been published under the title, Experiments in Colorado 
Colonization, 1869-1872, edited by James F. Willard and Colin B. 
Goodykoontz (Boulder, Colorado, 1926. 483 p.). 


William Henry Harrison: A Political Biography, by Dorothy 
B. Goebel (Indianapolis, 1926. 456 p.), is a scholarly study based 
upon extensive manuscript sources and other contemporary 
materials. It is a contribution of importance both for western 
and national history. Mrs. Goebel cuts through myths in a real- 
istic manner and at the end of her study records her judgment 
that Harrison was a politician, not a statesman. The book is 
published by the historical bureau of the Indiana Library and 
Historical Department as volume 15 in the /ndiana Historical 
Collections. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


A brief sketch of “ Greysolon Duluth: King of the Voyageurs,” 
by William Bennett Munro, is printed in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society for 1925-26 (vol. 59, p. 140- 
147). Professor Munro omits from his paper all reference to 
the expedition made by Du Luth to Mille Lacs in 1679. Nor 
does he mention the journey into the heart of the Minnesota 
country in 1680 which resulted in the meeting with Hennepin. 


“ The history of Fort Snelling furnishes the story of a century’s 
contribution to the well-being of the contiguous territory,” writes 
the Reverend Frank C. Rideout, chaplain at the fort, in an illus- 
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trated article on “ Fort Snelling’s Century of Service” published 
in the National Republic (Washington, D. C.) for November. 


A series of letters written at Leech Lake and Crow Wing by 
George Bonga, a Minnesotan of Indian and Negro blood, is printed 
in the Journal of Negro History for January. Of the fourteen 
letters printed all but one date from 1866, and most of them are 
addressed to Joel B. Bassett, the agent to the Chippewa Indians. 
It is indicated in connection with each letter that the document 
is from the “ Bassett Papers,” but the fact that these papers are 
in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society is not stated. 
The Jetters contain valuable information on the general situation 
of the Indians ia 1866, agency politics, annuity payments, and 
similar matters. The last letter in the selection, written in 1872 to 
Henry M. Rice, is autobiographical. Bonga says that he was born 
seventy years before, “somewhere near where Duluth now is.” 
His father, who was then in the employ of the Northwest Com- 
pany, sent him to school in Montreal. As to the origin of his 
father, he believes him to have come originally via Mackinac from 
Missouri. ‘‘ My grand father & his family of 5 or 6 children,” he 
writes, “ might have been taken Prisoners by the Ind.s & Sold to 
the Ind" traders.” 


The fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of “Old Main,” the 
oldest building on the campus of Gustavus Adolphus College of 
St. Peter, was celebrated on October 30 and 31 by students and 
alumni. Among the newspaper articles on the anniversary is one 
in the Minneapolis Journal for October 10 that tells about St. 
Ansgar Academy at Carver. This school was removed to St. 
Peter in 1876 and there its name was changed to Gustavus 
Adolphus. 


In commemoration of the sixty-fourth anniversary of the exe- 
cution of thirty-eight Indians at Mankato on December 26, 1862, 
after the Sioux Outbreak, the St. Paul Pioneer Press of December 
26 publishes brief reminiscent statements of numerous old settlers 
of the Minnesota Valley who lived through the outbreak. 


Brief biographical sketches accompanied by bibliographies of 
published scientific studies make up the first volume of a work 
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entitled Physicians of the Mayo Clinic and Mayo Foundation (St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, 1923. 669 p.). The book “is intended to 
provide in brief form complete and accurate data concerning the 
professional life of each physician who, prior to January I, 1923, 
had been officially connected with the Mayo Clinic or the Mayo 
Foundation for a period of one year or more.” There are 444 
sketches, and most of them are accompanied by pictures of the 
individuals sketched. 


A Record of Old Boats: Being an Account of Steam Navigation 
on Lake Minnetonka between 1860 and the Present Time, by 
Randolph Edgar (Minneapolis, 1926. 55 p.), is an unusually 
interesting booklet. In great detail and with scrupulous regard for 
the exact facts, Mr. Edgar tells of Minnetonka steamers from 
the days of the “Governor Ramsey,” built in 1881 and 1882, 
down to the period of decline. The booklet, which is illustrated 
with a number of pictures of “old boats,” forms an interesting 
chapter in the history of inland transportation. 


“Some Random Recollections” is the title of a series of 
two articles by Charles Espenschied, published in the North- 
western Miller (Minneapolis) for April 7 and 14, 1926. Mr. 
Espenschied tells the story of his part in the history of Minnesota 
flour milling, from his arrival to take charge in 1878 of the “ orig- 
inal Goodhue mill at Cannon Falls” through his experience as 
proprietor of the Gardner mill at Hastings. Among many inter- 
esting items in Mr. Espenschied’s story is his claim that the credit 
for the discovery of “ patent flour” belongs to Stephen Gardner 
of Hastings. After giving a circumstantial account of Gardner’s 
discovery, the author remarks, “ I was told that among the oper- 
ative millers who came to the mill and worked for a while was a 
Mr. LaCroix, who afterward perfected the purifier, and also Mr. 
Smith, of purifier fame.” Mr. Espenschied tells in detail of many 
important developments in the milling industry with special 
reference to his own mill in Hastings. In the Northwestern 
Miller for April 21, 1926, Mr. William C. Edgar supplements 
Mr. Espenschied’s reminiscences with an article entitled “ Memo- 
ries of the Vermillion.” The Gardner mill at Hastings was situated 
on the Vermillion River. The articles by Mr. Espenschied and 
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Mr. Edgar are reprinted along with a few other items in a pam- 
phlet entitled Some Random Recollections (Minneapolis, 1926. 
46 p.). 

The beginnings of the Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
Association, which was organized ten years ago “to broadcast 
Minnesota tourist information to the nation,” are described in 
some detail in the St. Paul Daily Neus for December 12. 


LocaL History ITEMS 


A series of illustrated articles on suburban districts in the 
vicinity of Minneapolis, which “ list educational, civic and home 
advantages, and give a brief review of their history,” has been 
appearing in the Sunday issues of the Minneapolis Journal. Among 
the communities described are Richfield, September 26; Edina, 
October 3; St. Louis Park, October 10; Hopkins, October 17; 
Robbinsdale, October 24; Columbia Heights, October 31; Osseo, 
November 14; Anoka, November 21; Excelsior, December 12; 
and Wayzata, December 19. 


Memories of the little rura! school which served Edina in 
pioneer days were revived on December 10, when the new school 
of Edina and Morningside was dedicated. A sketch of the old 
Edina school appears in the Minneapolis Journal for December 9. 


A large wall map of Kandiyohi County published by the 
Tribune Printing Company of Willmar is of unusual interest, for 
not only does it serve as a plat, giving the names of land owners, 
but it also locates historic markers and places of special interest 
in the county. 


The story of the founding of a frontier school in the late sixties 
by Mrs. A. C. Tucker of Marshall is related by Mrs. Henry 
Matthews in the News-Messenger of Marshall for December 10. 
Mrs. Tucker opened the school in her home for the benefit of her 
own and neighborhood children, and later when a district school 
was built she taught there. 


A brief outline of the history of Acoma, a once-prosperous little 
dairying town in McLeod County, which has recently passed out 
of existence, appears in the Minneapolis Journal for November 4. 
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Special services marked the fiftieth anniversary of the Czech 
Brethren Presbyterian Church of Silver Lake, which was cele- 
brated on October 3 and 4. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Holy Cross Church of North 
Prairie was celebrated by members of the parish on October Io. 
A history of the church is published in the Little Falls Daily 
Transcript for October 11. 


Pioneer Minnesota Thanksgiving feasts of venison and cran- 
berries, as recalled by Mr. E. J. Pond of Shakopee, a son of the 
missionary, Samuel W. Pond, are described in the Minneapolis 
Journal for November 25. 


An “ Achievement Edition” of more than a hundred pages, 
published on November 8, marks the sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
St. Cloud Daily Times, which had its beginning as the Minnesota 
Union on June 14, 1861. In addition to a history of the paper, 
illustrated with facsimiles of some of the early issues, the edition 
contains a vast store of local history material. There are a num- 
ber of general articles, such as an account of the history of the 
region as revealed in manuscript sources, by Grace L. Nute; and 
a survey of the changes in sovereignty and jurisdiction over the 
country around St. Cloud, with a sketch of the history of its 
exploration. Among the subjects of other sketches are Ole Berge- 
son, who staked the first claim on the site of the city in 1852; 
the organization of the village in 1856; the naming of the county; 
and a history of the courthouse with a survey of the minutes of 
the county board from 1855 to 1887. Entire sections are devoted 
to the lakes and summer resorts of Stearns County, roads, the 
development of water power, dairying, and the granite quarries 
and their development. The schools and churches of the neigh- 
borhood are adequately treated in a section which includes his- 
tories of the city, rural, and parochial schools, and of the St. Cloud 
State Teachers College. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Benson was celebrated with special services on October 16 and 
17. Among the talks was one by Mrs. M. C. Mathews of Minne- 
apolis on the early history of the church. 
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A sketch and a portrait of Mr. James Doville of Dakota, who 
it is claimed has lived in Winona County since 1848, and is thus 
the “oldest living settler in the county,” are published in the 
Winona Republican-Herald for October 23. 


Some recollections of Mr. Ernest E. Cadwell about his forty- 
two years of service in the Minneapolis fire department are pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Tribune for November 14. 


The laying of the corner stone of the new parish house of 
Gethsemane Episcopal Church of Minneapolis occasioned the 
publication of a sketch of the history of the church and of the 
services of its first pastor, Reverend David B. Knickerbacker, in 
the Minneapolis Journal for October 7. 


Members of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of St. Paul 
celebrated its seventy-seventh anniversary on November 28 and 


29. 

















